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NOW IS THE TIME TO DISCARD 
INSANITARY PACKING ree 


to get rid of untidy, 
germ - disseminating 
packing material in 
your shipping boxes. 
Now is the time to in- 
vestigate and adopt 


H. & D. Corrugated Fibreboard Boxes - 


In many large sections of the Country, the use of contagion-spreading 
straw packing is now prohibited by Federal Authority. 

H. & D. boxes are clean and sanitary. So is their equipment 
of fables packing. Use them, and you will avoid trouble with 
the authorities and eliminate dirt and waste of time, labor and 
storage in your packing department. Demand their use by those 
who furnish your supplies, and you will |have {tidy receiving and 
store rooms and forestall an epidemic in your store or factory. 





Write for booklet'“HOW TO PACK IT.” Free on request 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Address, Toronto, Canada 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
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Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National tndustrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary; and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


BE, Ge Wit O 68 ig oie Foe ct doce President 
Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

So IN ein o's cb ewien ees ches Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic Di- 
vision, Chamber of Commerce, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 

Oscar F. Bell.. ...... Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

David P. Chinblom........ Asst. Secretary 


5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 
American Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
al Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 
ork. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 
traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls. 
Mes MONON o a'n-w0 000 tele t Wess 06 President 
PEA WENO dou ek dd nes a0 0 Vice-President 


W. J. Burleigh...... Secretary-Treasurer 
WY FE BN i cing oo See san Traffic Manager 
Sterling, Illinois. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 


Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; L. Nicholson, Vice- 
Pres.; W. BE. Cullen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 
The Traffic Club of New York. R. H. 


Walace, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas City. Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 


The Spokane Transportation Ciub. Chas. 
+ G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 
ecy. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. J. Charles 


Maddison, Pres.; W. H. harton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. C. W. 
Bowden, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis. R. K. 
Pretty, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. Edward 

F. Lalk, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
a. R. Maxwell, Pres.; L. E. Stone, 

ecy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
eee S. Gray, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 

ecy. 

Trencinetahnen Club of Toledo. E. 


The 
D. Ryan, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 


Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Buffalo. F. L. 
Talcott, Pres.; H. G. Gaston, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Newark. F. E. Stone, 
Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Seattle. 
thur E. Campbell, Pres.; F. C. 
Secy.-Treas. 

The Transportation Club of Detroi 
George E. Clarke, Pres.; W. R. 
Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
a Finigan, Pres.; Theo. H, Jacobs, 

ecy. 


The Railroad Club of Kansas, City, Mo. 
George E. Roe, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham, A. W. Carey, Pres.; H 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. B. 
Rowley, Pres.; E. O. Fellows, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.: R. B. 
land, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee. George A. 
Schoeder, Pres.; Carl Backus, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. LL. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas, 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids 
Mich. _B. C. Leavenworth, Pres.; L. M 
MacPherson, Secy. and Treas. 


Ar- 
Nessly, 


Mich. 
urley, 


Club. 
Row- 


’ 


Transportation Club of Peoria. Dan 
Mowat, Pres.; A. S..Howells, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 


Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. Edwin H. Bro- 
villier, Pres.; M. W. Hismann, Secy. 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
Geles, Cal. FE. S. Blair, Pres.; C. E. 

Cline, Secy-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. A. W. 
Fritot, Pres.; Chas. A. Bland, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. J. M. 
Andrews, Pres.: R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. C. Crume, Chairman; 
R. H. Hagerman, Recording Secy. 

The Portland Transportation Club. W. A. 
Robbins, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
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Chicago's 
Newest and Biggest 


Storage Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the business district, 
has one million square feet of fire- 
proof storage space. 


Short hauls for teams of city customers 
and unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Shipments made from storage over all 
Trunk Lines through Chicago Tunnel and 
B. & O. C. T. Ry., the CARTAGE 
CHARGES thus being ELIMINATED. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse Co. 


519 West 12th Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Canal 5740 


A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Takes Time and Costs Money 


WHY TAKE IT 
When 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


With its 


Intimate knowledge of the 
Various Governmental De- 
partments will serve you 
reasonably and well ? 


Rate Compilations or Comparisons 
Classification Inquiries 
Statistical or Historical Data 
Any Special Service 
Write Special Service Department 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


508 Colorado Bldg., Washington 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


THE HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BEST LOCATED HOTEL IN WASHINGTON 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Refined, Elegant — 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath - - $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath - - $2.50, $3.00 up 


Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 
CLIFFORD M. LEWIS 
MANAGER 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


In the warehouse, where all sorts of 
packages are piled and unpiled contin- 
ually, the method of handling is very 
important. The Revolvator will enable 
two men to pile goods, whether they 
run uniform in cases, rolls, etc., or not, 
better, quicker, cheaper and more safe- 
ly than four to seven men working by 
hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this 


machine. Write for Bulletin TR 28, 
“*The Revolvator.” 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 364 AR aE? AvE. 


eee pL Lain 
om S| il och him as Pie 
be RT 7 RSet J 


Mailing Lists «2%... 


covering all classes of business, professions, trades 
or individuals. Send for our — catalogue 
showing national count on 7,000 classifications. 


Ross-Gould, 512 N. sth st, St. Louis 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Resumed— 


the sale of the Travelers Checks of Wells 


Fargo & Company for use in Foreign 


Countries. 


Do you know of what inestimable 
value Travelers Checks were to many 
of the American tourists caught in the 
European maelstrom last August ? 


Cold cash was obiained by the hold- 
ers of Wells Fargo’s Travelers Checks at 
times when the holders of other kinds of 
financial paper were not able to raise a 
penny. 


The Travelers Check is an ingenious 
servant. If you are not acquainted with 
it, make a resolution to be so soon. 


For instance, in preparing for the 
coming Panama-Pacific and Panama- 
California expositions—make it a point 
to start out with Wells Fargo Travelers 
Checks in your wallet. 


Ask the Wells Fargo agent in your town 
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TRAP CAR AND OTHER SUSPENSIONS. 





Trap and ferry car tariffs and tariffs of eastern 
carriers doing away with absorption of tunnel 
and lighterage charges at Chicago have joined 
the car-spotting and tunnel and lighterage absorp- 
tion tariffs of western and northern lines on the 
suspended list. Notices to that effect, in accord- 
ance with what has been expected ever since the 
carriers began trying to comply with the so- 
called free-service suggestions in the advanced 
rate decision, were given out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the afternoon of No- 
vember 23. All are suspended until March 31 
unless the Commission sooner vacates the sus- 
pensions, 

These suspensions bring about some of the 
embarrassment forecast in our editorial of No- 
vember 21. The carriers, in undertaking to dis- 
rupt the arrangements of long standing, acted 
in accordance with suggestions in the report of 
the Commission. The observations in the report 
were based on the investigations made by ex- 
aminers on Chairman Harlan’s staff. Judging 
from the fact that Louis D. Brandeis was the 
first to discuss the money loss the ‘carriers are 
supposed to be suffering on account of the serv- 
ices rendered to the shipper without a separately 
stated charge being imposed by the trunk lines, 
the assumption has been that Mr. Brandeis in- 
vented this scheme for relief of the carriers. 

At the hearings on the advanced rate case the 
Opposition of Mr. Brandeis to the proposed hori- 
zontal increase consisted largely in bringing for- 
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ward the results of investigations made by the 
chairman’s staff, in which it was made to appear 
that the carriers were suffering large losses be- 
cause they were furnishing trap cars, absorbing 
tunnel and lighterage charges, allowing freight 
to remain free in warehouses for long periods 
of time, and standing big terminal costs on ship- 
ments of livestock, fresh meats and other com- 
modities. The shippers who have been receiv- 
ing such services had little or no opportunity to 
combat the Brandeis suggestions except by sug- 
gestions on cross-examination. 

The Commissioners, so the carriers have under- 
stood, practically recommended the tariffs which 
are now being suspended, as a substitute for the 
five per cent horizontal advance, so far as Eastern 
Trunk Line territory is concerned, and as an 
addition to the frve per cent increase allowed in 
Central Freight Association territory. But 
shippers, especially in Chicago and Philadelphia, 
have been making such strenuous objection to 
the imposition of this burden that the Commis- 
sion could not well do otherwise than suspend 
the tariffs put in because of its own recommenda- 
tions. 

It is a strange situation. The suspension makes 
it necessary for the carriers to prove the cor- 
rectness of the assumptions made, first by Mr. 
Brandeis, and then repeated, in less emphatic 
form, by the Commission, in its report. Thus, 
for once at least, will the railroads and Mr. 
Brandeis be found fighting side by side. And 
thus, also, will the Commission, if it decides 
against the carriers, have to take the back track 


——_—— 


PRESIDENT. WILSON’AND CARRIERS. 





It is no news, of course, that President Wilson 
is in favor of the advance in freight rates asked 
by the eastern carriers. His expression in a 
recent letter to Secretary McAdoo, on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Federal Reserve banks, 
is only another illustration of his feeling. This 
is what he said: 


“The railroads of the country are almost as 
much affected [by the war], not so much be- 
cause their business is curtailed, as because their 
credit is called in question by doubt as to their 
earning capacity. There is no other interest so 
central to the business welfare of the country as 
this. No doubt, in the light of the new day, with 
its new understandings, the problem of the rail- 
roads will also be met and dealt with in a spirit 
of candor and justice.” 

It might be hard for some to discover in this 
an indication of support for the petition of the 
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railroads, but, taken in connection with what 
he has said before, and the comments made 
thereon, and in view of the fact that a man like 
President Wilson must know what construction 
would be put on his words at this particular 
tmme, it is not unfair or stretching the point to 
say that the President has again made known 
his attitude in this matter of increased rates for 
the carriers. If he had not been willing for that 
inference to be drawn he would not have said 
what he did, for the President is a master of 
language, and he measures his words. 


WESTERN ADVANCED RATES. 


The western roads have gone about it sys- 
tematically, without any blowing of trumpets, to 
obtain increases in freight rates: No application 
for a general, or horizontal, increase has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but from time to time tariffs providing for in- 
creases have been filed, in accordance with the 
policy agreed on in the matter of “equalizing” 
the rates. At least, the western railroad com- 
missioners, in their petition asking the Commis- 
sion to suspend and investigate these increases, 
say there has been a general policy agreed on, 
and Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa com- 
mission, and also chairman of the committee 
representing the western commissions in the fil- 
ing of the petition, made an expose some time 
ago of the alleged plans of the western roads. 
But the carriers themselves have kept quiet, let- 
ting the tariffs filed speak for themselves. There 
had been nothing about the procedure to make 
an “advanced rate case” until the petition spoken 
of was filed a few days ago. It refers to the 
tariffs in question as “proposing general advances 
in rates” on many articles and commodities, and 
says of them: “They are so numerous and 
affect such a wide extent of territory that they 
have all the essentials of a general advance in 
freight rates.” It says that the carriers in West- 
ern Classification territory have adopted a policy 
and arrived at an agreement to make a general 
advance, and that the tariffs now filed, and to 
be filed, are in pursuance of this policy. This 
and other outgivings from the same source con- 
stitute the only information at hand as to the 
intentions of the carriers, though if the Com- 
mission makes the investigation, and holds the 
hearing requested, the other side will doubtless 
be heard from at length. It may be that even 
before that time the carriers will have something 
to say as to their position and their need of 
greater revenue. Until such time as they choose 
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to speak, however, one has only the representa- 
tions of the protestants and his own mental 
processes to guide him. He may not be inclined 
to agree with the conclusions of Mr. Thorne and 
those represented by him, but there is no reason 
that we know of now to doubt the figures pre- 
sented by these gentlemen. And they are inter- 
esting. 

The petition points out that an advance of 
one cent a hundred pounds is proposed on grain 
between certain points, and Mr. Thorne says 
this proposed increase. alone would mean _ that 
the farmers would have to pay over four million 
dollars a year in additional freight charges. It 
would affect, he says, more than 688,000,000 
bushels of grain. On packing-house products, he 
says, the proposed increase averages three and 
a half cents a hundred pounds, an increase of 
twelve and a half per cent. The petition points 
out that the proposed elimination of the stoppage 
privilege would cause an advance in the rates 
paid by the shipper or the purchaser of from ten 
to one hundred per cent. If all the increases 
proposed were allowed, Mr. Thorne says, the 
cost to the ultimate consumer would amount to 
over $70,000,000 a year. 

These are large figures, and their size alone 
entitles the matter to consideration. Doubtless 


it will be considered fully and fairly by the Com- 
mission, and doubtless the carriers, now standing 
aloof, are prepared with facts and figures for use 
in justifying their position, and perhaps even to 
controvert the actual figures of Mr. Thorne and 


his associates. Until then we must wait. But 
the western case, despite the fact that the car- 
riers have no press bureau and are not filling 
the newspapers with columns of representations 
as to their needs, is fully as important .as the 
eastern case, and will, before it closes, attract 
fully as much attention from the country. We 
cannot see that the decision of the Commission 
in the eastern case, which is expected before 
long, can, whichever way it goes, lessen the 
importance or detract from the bitterness of the 
fight in the western case. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the Official Classification Committee will 
be held at 143 Liberty street, New York, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8, at 10 a. m., for consideration of many subjects 
enumerated in Docket No. 21, including recommendations 
of the Committee on Uniform Classification respecting 
uniform classification provisions and such other matters 
as may be presented. Preliminary hearing will be held in 
the rooms of the Central Freight Association, room 2248, 
Transportation building, Chicago, on Thursday, December 
3, at 10 a. m. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


National Association of Railway 
Commissioners.—There is a mine of 
“good stuff” in the reports submitted 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Com- 
missioners. No ordinary publication 
could present a tenth of it. There 
were twenty-odd reports. Almost 
every one of them is longer, in words, 
than the space that could be devoted 
to a mention of them all. They dove- 
tail into each other—not chronologically, but in a topical 
sense. The whole subject of governmental regulation and 
supervision is covered in the formal papers and the dis- 
cussion on parts of them. It is obvious that every phase 
in every report cannot be touched upon in the discussions 
and it is obvious that not every man who participates 
in the debate gets a record of what he had to say in the 
newspapers and periodicals that specialize on material 
of that kind. But the association members do themselves 
an injustice in the way they conduct the convention. A 
definite time should be allotted for every subject and 
the committee report should be ready at that time or 
it should be passed over. Having the report read one 
day and then stringing the discussion over two or three 
days, sandwiched in between discussions on other topics, 
creates such confusion that the human brain balks try- 
ing to place it all in logical order. Yet it is to be ob- 
served that the convention this year received more pub- 
licity than ever before at the hands of the newspapers, 
notwithstanding the European war, which has crowded 
nearly everything else out of the way. That is due to 
the arrangements made by Secretary Connolly and his 
assistant, James Blaine Walker. They did good work 
in a hard game. 











Publicity at the Commission Offices.—There is need 
of greater publicity at the Commission offices, although 
that seems a ridiculous assertion to make. There is no 
way in which shippers can make known the fact that 
they have protested against new tariffs except by hunting 
up a newspaper man and telling him about it. The pro- 
tests do not pass over the press table in the secretary’s 
office. There is a rule which says the secretary will 
give out all the information intended for the public. By 
inference, the newspaper correspondents are not to go 
prowling over the building looking for information. Of 
course it is not the purpose of the Commission to sup- 
press information about protests, because publicity with 
regard to such things is needed if shippers all over the 
country are to be advised of what, is going on. Theo- 
retically shippers may tell the newspapers in the cities 
in which they live about the protests they have made, 
but in fact can’t be depended on to do anything of the 
kind. The Washington correspondents must find out 
about the protests if there is to be any notice to other 
shippers that objection has been found to the tariffs. 
The Commission cannot examine all tariffs, and come 
to a conclusion as to whether they should be suspended, 
without aid from shippers. If some scheme could be 
devised whereby the correspondents who call at the Com- 
mission could be advised on such matters, it would be 
a great help to shippers who are not provided with traffic 
managers to keep them advised as to what increases 
are proposed by carriers and what shippers in other com: 
munities think about the matter. 
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Suspension of Tariff Increases.—It is a moral cer- 
tainty that the Commission will suspend tariffs in which 
carriers have proposed increases in accordance, as they 
have a right to argue, with suggestions carried in the 
five per cent decision. Some of these tariffs have already 
been suspended. The protest by the live stock, dressed- 
meat and packing-house products industry against the in- 
creases proposed on their tonnage is so pointed and 
raises such a distinct issue that any other course than 
suspension would be surprising. The Commission Z in- 
cluded cattle, dressed meats and packing-house products 
in the list of commodities on which. less than remunerative 
rates exist. But, only in an inferential way, did it ap- 
prove the suggestion that any rate yielding less than 
fifteen cents per loaded-car-mile is less than remunerative. 
The Commission said that some of the commodities yield 
less than seven cents per loaded-car-mile, which, the de- 
cision remarked, is less than half what some traffic men 
assert is a profitable rate. The trouble with the whole 
subject is that the question as to whether a rate yielding 
less than fifteen cents per loaded-car-mile is unremuner- 
ative has never been put clearly in issue. The mere 
dictum of the Commission is being used as an affirmative 
decision that a group of rates yielding between ten and 
eleven cents per loaded-car-mile carries business at less 
than a reasonable profit. But the fact that every rail- 
road, in the past, has fought for the live-stock and dressed- 
meat tonnage creates a suspicion that there has been 
a profit in it, at least until the very recent past. 





Commission Swamped with Work.—Clifford Thorne’s 
declaration that the Commission is swamped with work 
is a point well taken, according to general agreement here. 
Anybody who has any conception of what is done by the 
federal regulating body knows it to be true. Whether 
Mr. Thorne’s conclusion that the courts are now affording. 
a more thorough investigation as to the inwardness of 
the rate situation caused by the clashing of state and 
interstate rates, is open to discussion. But his point 
that parties to a proceeding of that kind never know 
what kind of a report an examiner has made to the 
Commission is well taken. From the time the examiner 
finishes the taking of testimony until the Commission 
makes its decision neither side can make a guess as 
to what the examiner thinks about the facts brought out 
at the hearing. Then there is merely an inference as to 
the sort of report the examiner made. In theory it is 
all right to say that the examiner stands in the place 
of the Commissioner to whom he reports, but the parties 
to the issue ought to have some way of knowing what 
impression they have made upon the one who hears the 
testimony, so that there may be a strengthening of the 
weak places, if any there be, or a correction of misap- 
prehension, if any, on the part of the examiner. The 
master in chancery prepares a report, open to the in- 
spection of the parties in interest. It might be well to 
have the work of the examiners subjected to scrutiny. 
The number of applications for rehearing might be re- 
duced if there could be such an examination. It is a 
certainty that something should be done, even if increas- 
ing the membership is not regarded as the best way 
to do that something. It is figured that if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were as liberally provided with 
help as, for instance, the New York public utilities com- 
mission, there would be probably 100 commissioners and 
150 examiners, instead of only seven commissioners and 
about twoscore examiners. A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON BAGGAGE 


CASE NO. 5393 (32 I. C. C., 152-161) 
NATIONAL BAGGAGE COMMITTEE VS. ATCHISON 
TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted March 11, 1914. Decided Oct. 12, 1914. 


1. Defendants’ rates and charges for the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of excess baggage not shown to be un- 
reasonable. 

2. Defendants’ rates and charges for the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of baggage of excess value found to be 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates and charges prescribed as 
maxima for the future. 


Breed, Abbott & Morgan and J. C. Lincoln for com- 
plainant. 

Samuel Blumberg for Garment Salesman’s Associ- 
ation and Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, intervener. 

O. E. Butterfield and W. W. Collin, Jr., for eastern 
and southern lines. 

James M. Sheean for western lines. 


Renort of the Commission. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

In December, 1912, a complaint was filed by the Na- 
tional Baggage Committee, a voluntary unincorporated 
association representing numerous commercial organiza- 
tions and traveling men, attacking the system of rates 
in use in connection with the transportation in interstate 
commerce of excess baggage and baggage of excess value 
on the lines of sixty-nine selected carriers, operating in 
all sections of the country. As a general rule through- 
out this country the purchaser of a full first-class passen- 
ger ticket or of a mileage book is entitled to receive, in 
addition to his transportation between the points named 
on the ticket or included in the territory in which his 
mileage book is honored, the transportation of not more 
than 150 pounds of baggage of a value not exceeding $100 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the carriers. 
For a child traveling on a half-rate ticket the allowance 
is diminished proportionately. The courts have held that 
the transportation of a certain amount of passenger’s 
baggage is not gratuitous, the compensation therefor being 
included in the fare of the passenger. Beale & Wyman 
on Railroad Rate Regulation, Sec. 145; 3 Hutchison on Car- 
riers, Sec. 1241. 

If the weight of baggage carried for a passenger ex: 
ceeds the allowance named in the tariffs of the carriers, 
it is known as excess baggage and a charge is levied for 
its transportation. A charge is also exacted if the value 
of the baggage, as declared at the time of delivery to the 
carrier, exceeds that stipulated in the tariffs. It must 
be understood throughout that this proceeding deals only 
with baggage checked by the carriers, and not: with hand 
baggage accompanying the passenger in his car. 

The rates under attack are practically uniform in 
their application and are based, as a rule, upon 1624 per 
cent of the one-way first-class passenger fare between any 





two given points, with a minimum rate of 15 cents per 
100 pounds and a minimum charge of 25 cents. In some 
sections of the West the basis is 12 per cent instead of 
1624 per cent, and in New England there is a minimum 
charge of 15 cents with an arbitrary scale, graduated until 
the fare amounts to $4.20, from which point the 1624 per 
cent basis applies; but it was agreed by all parties that 
the general basis is 1624 per cent of the first-class fare, 
as stated above. It is alleged that the rates computed on 
this basis are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
12% per cent of the one-way first-class fare, with a 
proper minimum rate and charge. At the hearings and 
in their briefs complainants modified the proposed basis 
to include a graduated scale ranging from 12% per cent 
for short distances, except those covered by the minimum 
rate or charge, down to 8 per cent for long hauls. 

The charge imposed for baggage valued in excess 
of $100 is, for each $100 or fraction thereof, generally 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the rate for 100 pounds of 
excess baggage, with a minimum rate of 10 cents per 
$100 and a minimum charge varying from 10 cents to 25 
cents for increased valuation. Complainants propose to 
substitute therefor a charge which shall not exceed one- 
tenth of 1 per cent for each $100 or fraction thereof, with 
a minimum charge of 10 cents. 

There are, then, just two issues: (1) Whether or 
not the present rates and charges for excess baggage are 
unreasonable, and (2) Whether or not the rates and 
charges for valuation in excess of $100 are unreasonable. 
It is admitted by complainants that the baggage service, 
as a whole, is quite satisfactory; there is no attack upon 
the minimum rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds and min- 
imum charge of 25 cents for the transportation of excess 
baggage; and the rules and regulations of the carriers, 
except as specified, are not here in issue. 

Numerous hearings were had, many witnesses were 
examined, and voluminous and elaborate exhibits were 
introduced and explained. It was evident that while 
sixty-nine carriers only were made defendants, the pro- 
ceeding was of national scope. 

The present system of computing rates on excess 
baggage was adopted generally about July 1, 1908. It 
supplanted, as a rule, a system of charges based upon 
12 or 12% per cent of a first-class passenger fare. Wit- 
nesses for the carriers stated that the increase in per- 
centage was intended to offset reductions in passenger 
fares from 3 cents to 2 cents a mile in a number of states. 

A large portion of the record is devoted to the ques- 
tion of whether or not the present charges are higher 
than those exacted prior to July 1, 1908. Even were we 
able to decide the dispute from the conflicting testimony 
and exhibits, a finding would serve no useful purpose. 
If there were increases, they became effective before the 
amendment of the Act to regulate commerce in 1910 placed 
upon the carrier the burden of justifying an increased 
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rate. Moreover, even a conclusive showing that the pres- 
ent rates are higher would be of, no practical importance 
for the reason. that there is nothing to show whether or 
not the rates prior to 1908 were reasonable or the trans- 
portation conditions the same. 


Complainants have compared the rates for excess 
baggage with those for the transportation of express and 
of certain commodities carried in baggage cars. The 
exhibits introduced to show the relation between rates for 
excess baggage and those for express were not in harmony, 
complainants’ tables indicating that the latter were lower, 
on the average, while those prepared by defendants con- 
tradicted this conclusion. It might be said in passing that 
this criticism applies to practically all of the evidence. 
While these exhibits are not exactly misleading, it is 
evident that we should exercise great caution in drawing 
inferences from averages based upon a limited number 
of selected points. It seems that the only inference that 
can safely be drawn is that the excess baggage rates 
are the lower for short distances and the express rates 
for long distances. 

Complainants endeavored to show that the express 
service is a more valuable service than that rendered 
in the transportation of excess baggage. Particular em- 
phasis was laid upon the pick-up and delivery service. 
Without reviewing in detail the testimony offered by both 
sides, some of the differences between the two services 
may be mentioned. It was stated that as a rule baggage 
is carried on all passenger trains, while express is carried 
on about half of them, most of the trains carrying ex- 
press being local, as distinguished from through trains. 
An effort is made by the carriers to carry passenger and 
baggage on the same train, and it seems that there are 
few instances in which this is not done Baggage must 
always be provided for, whether the quantity is great or 
small and is always an unknown quantity, whereas ex- 
press moves on a regular schedule and is more regular 
in volume. This results in a better average lading for 
express and greater economy in equipment. There must 
be at least one baggageman for every baggage car on a 
train. Many express cars are sent to destination sealed 
and require no messenger, while in other cases one mes- 
senger has charge of more than one car. On routes over 
which the volume of express is great, solid express trains 
are operated. So far as the pick-up and delivery service 
performed by the express companies is concerned, it is 
a matter of common knowledge that this service is ren- 
dered only at certain points and within prescribed 
limits. A witness for defendants testified that on his 
division this service was performed by the express com- 
panies at six stations only out of a total of 137. No tes- 
timony was offered to modify or refute this, and there is 
nothing in the record to show whether or not this instance 
is typical of the situation throughout the country. Com- 
parisons were also made between charges for the trans- 
portation of excess baggage and those for carrying milk 
and cream in baggage cars, but without establishing the 
fact that any relation does or should exist between the 
rates for the various services. 

The basis suggested by one of complainants’ witnesses 
as reasonable for the transportation of excess baggage 
deserves some comment. The theory advanced was that, 
as the railroads receive, on an average, 50 per cent of 
the gross revenues of the express companies in pay for 
the transportation of express matter, a reasonable rate 
for the transportation of 100 pounds of excess baggage 
between any two points would be one-half of the 100- 
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pound express rate between those points plus a reason- 
able terminal charge, estimated at from 5 to 10 cents at 
each end. This, of course, allows nothing for care on 
the train, complainants’ witness considering this item 
inappreciable, and proceeds upon the assumption that the 
revenue derived by the railroads from the carriage of 
each, 100 pounds of express matter may be measured by 
the 100-pound rate rather than by the graduated rates 
applicable to packages weighing less than 100 pouhds. 
Giving full scope to this reason, its application to the 
express rates is interesting. If this contention be ac- 
cepted, it would seem to follow that the present express 
rates are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
one-half the rate plus 20 cents, the amount estimated by 
complainants as the cost of terminal service, including 
pick-up and delivery, a conclusion which we are un- 
willing to reach from a mere process of deduction. Fol- 
lowing ’the theory to its logical result, assuming that the 
basis of railroad and express contracts remained un- 
changed, the tendency would be for both express and 
baggage rates to approach the terminal charge as a 
limit. 

At several points in the record witnesses for com- 
plainants advanced the so-called wholesale theory, that 
is, that the commercial traveler, who is a constant patron 
of the railroads, should secure a lower rate than the oc- 
casional traveler. It appears that in England and Canada 
the allowance for sample baggage carried in connection 
with the transportation of a passenger is greater than 
for personal baggage, and that the excess rate for sample 
baggage is lower than that for personal baggage. There 
are, however, certain restrictions and conditions incident 
to such transportation of sample baggage. In any event 
there was no evidence that the general conditions obtain- 
ing in those countries prevailed here, and such testimony 
as was introduced indicated that the.contrary was the 
case. This same contention was made without success 
in connection with the sale of mileage books. In re Mile- 
age Books, 28 I. C. C. 318 [The Traffic World, Nov. 8, 1913, 
P. 842]. Congress has to some extent, in permitting the 
continuance of mileage books, recognized this principle; 
but such books, if issued, must be free from discrimi- 
atory classifications and open to all who can avail them- 
selves of their use. Whether or not the principle should 
be extended is a question of policy with which this Com- 
mission has nothing to do. 

It should be stated at this point that, except in New 
England, Trunk Line, and Central Passenger Association 
territories, excess baggage books, similar in theory and 
operation to mileage books, are in general use throughout 
the country. By the use of these books their purchasers 
secure a discount of 20 per cent from the excess baggage 
charge paid for similar service by other passengers. 
There is, however, nothing in the record to show the 
exact extent to which such books are used. 

One of the principal difficulties encountered in the 
case is the absence of data regarding the cost of trans- 
porting baggage, both excess and that within the allow- 
ance. It is perhaps not surprising that complainants were 
unable to assist the Commission in this particular, but 
it would seem to be a matter peculiarly within the know- 
ledge of the carrier. No data, however, were available, 
and when at one hearing the examiner inquired of the 
carriers what was considered in fixing the excess baggage 
rates—that is, whether the controlling factor was cost of 
service, value of service, a desire to restrict the traffic, 
or some other—no information was elicited. © 

Much of the testimony on both sides consisted of 
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opinions, speculations, and surmise. The statistics and 
estimates presented as to weight of baggage, personal, 
sample, and excess, differed widely in results and in the 
inferences to be drawn from them. The only definite 
‘ conclusion that can be reached is that the averages pre- 
sented were not, as a rule, derived from a sufficient num- 
ber of instances to entitle them to consideration as 
representative of the entire situation. 

It appears that the baggage service has grown up 
as an incident to the transportation of passengers, and 
that the ordinary considerations of rate making have had 
but slight weight in fixing the allowance of baggage to be 
carried without additional charge in connection with the 
transportation of one passenger upon a first-class ticket. 
It was testified that when passengers traveled by stage 
coach 14 pounds of baggage per passenger were carried 
free, while the charge for 150 pounds was equal to that 
for one passenger. The first instance, according to the 
record, of a baggage allowance on railroads in connection 
with the transportation of passengers is an advertisement 
by the Erie Railroad in 1848 that baggage up to 50 
pounds would be carried free, the charge for excess bag- 
gage not to exceed double freight rates. From that time 
to 1908 the allowance and the charges for excess baggage 
fluctuated, changes in rates and conditions being so fre- 
quent as to defeat uniformity. The testimony indicates 
that the transportation of baggage was considered only as 
an adjunct of passenger transportation, and that little 
effort was made to study it as a separate business or to 
isolate the expenses attributable to it. 

The present system of formulating charges for excess 
baggage has not always been in effect. The record is not 
clear on the subject, but it appears that at times the rates 
have been computed on graduated scales. The present 
rates are based on a percentage of the passenger fare. 
This method seems to be the result of compromise, and 
the system itself is substantially satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, on account of its uniformity and simplicity, al- 
though the present basis is deemed excessive by 
complainants. It is obvious that there is no necessary 
relation between the fare for a passenger and the charge 
for transporting baggage. Complainants’ principal wit- 
nesses stated that they realized that it was not a scientific 
basis for the rates, but that it was acceptable to them 
on account of its uniformity and convenience. The sub- 
stitute suggested by them is merely a different percentage 
of the passenger fare, graded down as the length of haul 
increases. 

Under the present system, while each person paying 
full fare is allowed 150 pounds, it was testified that not 
more than one passenger out of six or seven avails him- 
self of this privilege; and it appears from a test con- 
ducted on a number of roads for 10 days at selected sta- 
tions that the average amount of baggage checked per 
ticket is 20.89 pounds. Computation of this average was 
not confined to tickets on which baggage was actually 
checked. In Herbeck-Demer Co. vs..B. & O. R. R. Co., 
17 I. C. C. 88 [The Traffic World, July 17, 1909, P. 120], 
it was held that there was no undue discrimination against 
persons who did not take advantage of the privilege of 
carrying baggage. 

Despite the vast accumulation of testimony, there is 
little of record that is persuasive or helpful to the Com- 
mission in judging of the reasonableness of the rates 
and charges for excess baggage. It appears that the serv- 
ice itself is satisfactory, but complainants believe that 
defendants are receiving too great compensation for it. 
Perhaps the inability of defendants to give any information 
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as to the cost of the service is largely responsible for this 
opinion. In any event, however, whether these rates and 


‘charges are reasonable or not is something not disclosed 


in the record herein, and we can make no finding upon 
this point. 


A finding without evidence is arbitrary and baseless. “a 
Under the statute the carrier retains the primary right to make 
rates, but if, after hearing, they are shown to be unreasonable, 
the Commission may set them aside and require the substitu- 
tion of just for unjust charges. The Commission’s right to act 
depends upon the existence of this fact, and if there was no evi- 
dence to show that the rates were unreasonable there was no 
jurisdiction to make the order. ‘ A finding without evi- 
dence is beyond the power of the Commission, I. C. C. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co., 227 U. S., 88. See also U. 8. vs. B. & O. S. W. 
Ry. Co., 226 U. S., 14. 


Complainants’ attack: upon the valuation charges 
levied on baggage exceeding $100 in value is in a different 
category. The following provisions quoted from the tariff 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad are fairly representative 
of those prescribed by the carriers: 


BAGGAGE OF EXCESS VALUE. 


(a) This company will not accept for transportation as bag- 
gage from any one passenger property that is declared to exceed 
two thousand five hundred ($2,500) dollars in value. 

(b) Unless a greater sum is declared by the passenger and 
charges paid for increased valuation at time of delivery to car- 
rier, the value of baggage belonging to or checked for an adult 
passenger shall be deemed and agreed to be not in excess of 
one hundred ($100) dollars, and the value of the baggage belong- 
ing to or checked for a child traveling on a half ticket shall be 
deemed and agreed to be not in excess of fifty ($50) dollars. 

(c) If passenger at the time of checking baggage declares a 
greater value than one hundred (eit) dollars for an adult and 
fifty ($50) dollars for a child, there will be an additional charge 
for each one hundred ($100) dollars in value or fraction thereof 
above such allowance equal to the charge for ten (10) pounds 
of excess baggage for the distance carried. 

(d) The minimum rate will be ten (10) cents per hundred 
($100) dollars or fraction, and the minimum chage for increased 
valuation ten (10) cents. 

(e) Charges for declared excess valuation must be prepaid 
and excess-baggage check issued showing declared valuation 
and amount collected, 


The minimum charge for increased valuation varies, 
some companies naming a minimum of 25 cents. 

It will be observed that the scope of these provisions 
is wider than that of those determining the rates for 
baggage of excess weight; that is, they may apply to 
baggage within the 150-pound limit as well as to that 
weighing more, the sole criterion being value. The charge 
for the transportation between any given points of bag- 
gage of a value exceeding $100 is the product of two 
factors, the value in excess of $100 and the rate for 
excess weight, the latter factor being itself a combination 
of the various elements, including value, that are con- 
sidered in prescribing rates. 

One of the striking points about the regulations of 
the carriers is this: The allowance, included in the pur- 
chase of a ticket, is 150 pounds of baggage of a value 
not exceeding $100. Apparently the carriers proceed upon 
the assumption that the value of 150 pounds of baggage 
is usually $100. In making rates for the transportation 
of baggage of excess weight, however, there is no pro- 
portionate increase in the amount of liability. For ex- 
amrle, the carriers, under their tariffs, assume ordinarily 
a liability of not to exceed $100 for the transportation, 
under such tariffs, of 150 pounds of baggage; and this 
liability does not increase if the baggage carried in 
connection with the’ transportation of one passenger 
weighs 1,500 pounds, although additional charges are paid 
on all in excess of 150 pounds, unless extra charges are 
prepaid for the value in excess of $100. This is unreason- 
able on its face and, assuming that $100 is a fair average 
value for 150 pounds of baggage, is an unlawful attempt 
on the part of the carriers to limit their liability for 
loss and damage. 

Under the rule of the common law the carrier be- 
comes an insurer of the safety of baggage against acci- 
dents not the act of God or the public enemy or the fault 
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of the passenger. This liability may, however, be re- 
stricted under certain conditions.. In the -Matter of Re- 
leased Rates, 12 I. C. C. 550; Hannibal R. R. Co. vs. Swift, 
12 Wall 262; Railroad Co. vs. Fraloff, 100 U. S., 24; Hart 
vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 112 U. S. 331; Adams Express 
Co. vs. Croninger, 226 U. S. 491, and decisions following 
the Croninger Case, through Great Northern Ry. Co. 
vs. O’Connor, 232 U. S. 508. In Norcross Bros. Co. vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C. 109 [The Traffic World, Feb. 
7, 1914, P. 280], it was said: 


It may be stated with respect to the general questions here 
involved that the law requires that the carriers shall establish 
and afford to all shippers rates that are reasonable and uncon- 
ditional as to the amount of the carrier’s liability in case of loss or 
damage. In some instances it is reasonable to make varying 
rates on the same commodity, dependent upon the value thereof, 
This is true in cases where there is a wide range of actual 
value in the different grades or qualities of the same article. 
In such cases where the carrier has established different rates 
depending upon differences:in actual value, the valuation by the 
shipper becomes a part of the description of the article shipped, 
and if he misrepresents the value under such a tariff in order 
to procure a rate applicable to the grade or quality of the 
article which is of less value than that which he actually ships, 
it is in the nature of a false description of the property. Car- 
riers sometimes, as in the case before us, deem it proper to 
offer to shippers lower rates on the same commodity when the 
shipper is willing to release the carrier from liability beyond 
some agreed amount for loss occurring from causes beyond the 
earrier’s control. In this case there is no misrepresentation of 
the value; it is simply a choice between alternative rates de- 
pendent not upon the value of the commodity, but upon the 
contract of release or limitation affecting a carrier’s liability in 
case of loss or damage. 

Both shippers and carriers should keep in mind the clear 
distinction between a case of the kind last mentioned, where 
the lower rate dependent upon the restricted liability of the 
carrier is usually called a released rate and the instance first 
above referred to, where the stated value of the commodity by 
the shipper is a part of the description of the article and is not 
merely the exercise of an option by him as to which of two or 
more rates he will accept, dependent upon the contract of re- 
lease. Carriers should, in order to avoid complication and con- 
fusion, state these distinctions in their tariffs with utmost 
clearness. 


As the Commission has entered upon an investigation 
of the relation between released and nonreleased rates, 
no extended discussion of the question will be undertaken 
in this report. 

It was recently decided that regulations similar to 
those under consideration herein did not change the rule 
of the-common law as to liability: 


The effect of such filing is to permit the carrier by such 
regulations to obtain commensurate compensation for the re- 
sponsibility assumed for the safety of the passenger’s baggage, 
and to require the passenger whose knowledge of the character 
and value of his baggage is peculiarly his own to declare its 
value and pay for the excess amount. . .. We have said 
that this limitation does not relieve from the insurer’s liability 
when the loss occurs otherwise than by negligence, and we think 
applies equally when negligence of the carrier is the cause of 
loss. . . . The effect of the filing gives the regulation as to 
baggage the force of a contract determining ‘‘Baggage liability.’’ 
Boston & Maine R. R. vs. Hooker, 233 U. S., 97. 


The element of value, as a factor in determining the 
amount of a rate for transportation, was discussed In the 


Matter of Released Rates, supra: 


The cost of carriage is not the only element in the carrier’s 
charges—a carrier is subject to a certain insurance liability. It 
would seem proper, therefore, that when its insurance risk is 
enlarged by reason of increased value of the goods intrusted 
to it, it may provide for a reasonable increase in its charges. 
We hold that it is in contravention neither of the letter nor 
the spirit of the law for the carrier to provide a higher rating 
for goods of special value than it applies to goods of the same 
class, but of a lower value. . . . The practice of basing 
rates upon the condition that the carrier shall not be responsible 
for losses due to causes beyond its control has received legal 
sanction. Similarly we find no impropriety in a graduation of 
rates in accordance with the actual values of the specific com- 
modities. . . . A certain differential between rates which 
leave the carrier’s liability unlimited and rates which provide 
for a limited liability is obviously proper, but the differential 
should exactly measure the additional insurance risk which the 
carrier assumes when the liability is unlimited. 


A question similar to that.in issue herein was con- 
sidered In re Express Rates, Practices, Accounts, and 
Revenues, 24 I. C. C. 380, at 397 and 409 [The Traffic 
World, July 20, 1912, p. 122]. The Commission, speaking 
through Commissioner Lane, said: 


_. It is claimed on behalf of shippers that the charges which 
‘ne carriers have heretofore assessed on values declared in ex- 
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cess of $50 are excessive. For each $100 or fraction thereof in 
excess of $50 the charge has heretofore been 10 cents when the 
through merchandise rate was $3 or less, 15 cents when the 
merchandise rate was more than $3 and less than $8, and 20 
cents when the merchandise rate was over $8. 

The insurance charges almost universally prevailing on ship- 
ments conveyed by parcel post or other parcel-carrying systems 
in other countries are substantially one-tenth of 1 per cent— 
that is to say, 10 cents for each $100 or fraction thereof. This 
also is a customary rate with private insurers. Therefore it 
would seem to be a reasonable rule that the charges of express 
carriers in the United States based upon valuation in excess of 
$50 should not exceed this general standard, and that hereafter 
the valuation charge shall be 10 cents for each $100 or fraction 
thereof in excess of $50, and this irrespective of the rate of 
carriage. 


In the United States the parcel post insurance charges 
for packages valued at not to exceed $25, and not to ex- 
ceed $50, are 5 cents and 10 cents, respectively. 

We hold that the tariffs of the carriers should be 
amended so that the charges for excess value shall not 


exceed those named below: 


Unless a greater sum is declared by the passenger and 
charges paid for increased valuation at time of delivery to car- 
rier, the value of baggage, up to and including 150 pounds, be- 
longing to or checked for an adult passenger shall be deemed 
and agreed to be not: in excess of one hundred ($100) dollars, 
and the value of baggage, up to and including 75 pounds, belong- 
ing to or checked for a child traveling on a half ticket shall 
be deemed and agreed to be not in excess of fifty ($50) dollars; 
and the value of baggage of a weight exceeding said allowances 
of 150 pounds and 75 pounds, respectively, upon which charges 
are paid in accordance with the tariffs prescribing rates for the 
transportation of baggage of excess weight, shall be deemed 
and agreed to be not in excess of 66% cents per pound. 

If the passenger, at the time of checking baggage, declares 
a value greater than one hundred ($100) dollars for the baggage 
of an adult or fifty ($50) dollars for that of a child traveling on 
a half ticket, or, in case the weight of the baggage exceeds 
that allowed under the tariffs in connection with the trans- 
portatioh of a passenger, declares a value greater than 66% 
cents per pound, there will be an additional charge at the rate 
of 10 cents for each one hundred ($100) dollars, or fraction 
thereof, above such agreed maximum values. 

The minimum charge for increased valuation will be ten 
(10) cents. 


An order will be issued in accordance with the views 
herein expressed. 


ORDER. . 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Dec. 31, 1914, and thereafter to ab- 
stain from charging, demanding, collecting, or receiving 
their present rates and charges for the transportation in 
interstate commerce of baggage of excess value, in so 
far as such rates and charges have been found in and by 
said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish on or 
before Dec. 31, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and 
thereafter to maintain and apply to the transportation 
in interstate commerce of baggage of excess value, rates 
and charges which shall not exceed those named below, 
which have been found in and by said report to be rea- 
sonable: 


Unless a greater sum is declared by the passenger and 
charges paid for increased valuation at time of delivery to car- 
rier, the value of baggage, up to and including 150 pounds, be- 
longing to or checked for an adult passenger shall be deemed 
and agreed to be not in excess of one hundred ($100) dollars, 
and the value of the baggage, up to and including 75 pounds, 
belonging to or checked for a child traveling on a half ticket 
shall be deemed and agreed to be not in excess of fifty ($50) 
dollars; and the value of baggage of a weight exceeding said 
allowances of 150 pounds and 75 pounds, respectively, upon 
which charges are paid in accordance with the tariffs prescrib- 
ing rates for the transportation of baggage of excess weight, 
shall be deemed and agreed to be not in excess of 66% cents 
per pound. 

If the passenger, at the time of checking baggage, declares 
a value greater than one hundred ($100) dollars for the baggage 
of an adult or fifty ($50) dollars for that of a child traveling on 
a half ticket, or, in case the weight of the baggage exceeds 
that allowed under the tariffs in connection with the trans- 
portation of a passenger, declares a value greater than 66% 
cents per pound, there will be an additional charge at the rate 
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of 10 cents for each one hundred ($100) dollars, or fraction 
thereof, above such agreed maximum values. 

=pe minimum charge for increased valuation will be ten (10) 
cents, 


And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years from 
the date when it shall take effect. 


RATES ON PULPWOOD 


CASE NO. 5416 (32 I. C. C. 162-171) 
CURRY & WHYTE CO. ET AL VS. DULUTH & IRON 
RANGE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

NO. 5416 (Sub-No. 1) 
WAHLSTEIN & SONS VS. DULUTH & IRON RANGE 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Sept. 5, 1914. Decided Nov. 3, 1914. 


1. Allegation of discrimination against pulp wood in rates from 
Duluth, Minn., as compared with rates from Superior, Wis., 
disposed of by separate order. : 

2. Distance scale prescribed in Pulp & Paper Mfrs. Traffic Asso. 
" C. B. @. Oe. HP. a Co., 21 I. C. C., 83, applicable from 
points of origin in* Minnesota to Duluth as parts of through 
rates on interstate shipments, adhered to. , 

3. Allegation that defendant Duluth & Iron Range Railroad 
assessed charges on shipments of pulp wood upon incorrect 
distances not properly: presented in the record and therefore 
not passed upon. 

4. Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railway Company held to be 
engaged in interstate transportation. 


Watson & Abernethy for complainants. 

Paul H. Welch for Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co. 
and Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co. 

J. B. Baird for Northern Pacific Railway Co. ° 

Cc. C. Wright for Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Co. and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. 

A. H. Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. 

Harris & Pearson for Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
Railway Co. 

Felix J. Streyckmans for Wisconsin Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, intervener. 

Report of the Commission on Rehearing. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

In our original report herein, 30-I. C. C. 1 [The Traffic 
World, April 11, 1914, P. 691], we found on the record 
that rates on pulp wood in carloads from Minnesota points 
of origin to Duluth, applied as parts of through rates 
for through transportation to Wisconsin and Michigan 
destinations, were not unreasonable and that they were not 
fairly measurable by the rates on saw logs from the same 
points of origin to Duluth. The only attack upon the 
portions of the through rates applying south of Duluth 
was with respect to the difference of 1.5 cents per 100 
pounds in the charges from Duluth and from Superior. 
It appeared that as to substantially all traffic other than 
pulp wood equal rates prevailed from the two gateways. 
This situation was held to subject pulpwood traffic and 
the shippers thereof to undue prejudice and disadvantage, 
and the carriers were ordered to remove the discrim- 
ination. 

Upon petition of defendants operating from Duluth 
and from Superior the order was rescinded and the cases 
were opened for rehearing. Upon rehearing an amended 
petition was filed by complainants specifically alleging 
undue prejudice and disadvantage in the exaction of 


higher charges from Duluth than from Superior and re- 
newing in greater detail the previous allegations con- 
cerning the factors of the rates up to Duluth. As a result 
of the rehearing it was stipulated by the parties that rates 
from Duluth ought properly to be somewhat higher than 
from Superior and that a reasonable difference would be 
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three-fourths of 1 cent per 100 pounds. We thereupon 
entered an order July 6, 1914, dismissing those portions 
of the complaints which alleged undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage in the rates from Duluth and from Superior 
applied as parts of the through rates, leaving for further 
consideration only the portions of the rates applying from 
Minnesota points of origin to Duluth. 

The complaints in the original cases referred to these 
rates as unreasonable and discriminatory by comparison 
with rates on “other forest products,” and although min- 
ing timber rates were mentioned in exhibits and briefly 
referred to in testimony, the evidence dealt mainly with 
the rates on and the transportation conditions surrounding 
the movement of saw logs, it apparently being complain- 
ants’ aim to bring about the application of the same rates 
on pulpwood and saw logs. On rehearing emphasis was 
laid upon the disparity in the rates on pulp wood and on 
mining timbers, and it is now contended that even if 
the facts of record are found to justify the maintenance 
of higher rates on pulpwood than on saw logs, no such 
justification has been shown with respect to mining tim- 
bers. To this we will refer later. 

Complainants’ objections to the findings in the original 
cases are as follows: (1) That the Commission erred in 
taking into consideration the conditions under which the 
so-called saw log rates and the so-called mining timber 
rates were originally fixed and the motives which actuated 
defendants in their establishment. (2) That the record 
was insufficient to warrant the Commission in finding 
that “in 1909 the Railroad & Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota, * * * following a comprehensive hearing,” 
permitted the defendants to increase their pulpwood rates 
but refused to allow an increase in the saw-log rates. 
(3) That even if defendants do, as to saw logs, at times 
“receive a quid pro quo in lumber and manufactured 
products yielding additional revenue,’ such an element 
should not enter into the determination of the reason- 
ableness of the saw log rates. (4) That, contrary to the 
expressed view of the Commission, the comparisons made 
with the pulp wood, lumber, and log rates of the Great 
Northern Railway and other carriers were proper ones 
and were accompanied by sufficient evidence to render 
them of real value in-testing defendants’ rates. (5) That 
the combination through rates on pulpwood cannot prop- 
erly be compared with the existing lumber and forest 
products joint rates applicable to logs in through move- 
ment from Minnesota points to Wisconsin and Michigan 
destinations. These will be considered in the order named. 

We have heretofore indicated that the intent or 
motive actuating carriers in the establishment of rates 
cannot outweigh other considerations when “determining 
the present reasonableness of such rates. Nevertheless, 
if it is sought to make use of a long-existing basis of rates 
for the purpose of effecting reductions in other rates, it 
may be of special importance that consideration be given 
to the circumstances connected with the origination and 
continuance of the lower basis in order to determine 
whether or not that basis is compensatory or reasonable 
and may properly be employed for testing purposes. 

As to the second ground of objection, we think the 
record fully sustains the findings in the original report. 
Complainants have now filed as exhibits a communication 
addressed in 1909 by the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad 
to the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
which it is represented resulted in the hearing concern- 
ing the proposition to increase the pulpwood and saw 
log rates within the state of Minnesota; and a copy of 
the report and order of the Minnesota commission grant- 
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ing the application with respect to pulpwood, buta@enying 
the increase on saw logs. These documents show that 
a number of shippers and shipping interests were repre- 
sented at the hearing, and witness for the Duluth & Iron 
Range testified that the evidence taken at the time and 
the general understanding was to the effect that the logging 
interests had purchased large amounts of stumpage on the 
log rates then in existence and the Minnesota commission 
felt that it would be unjust to permit an increase therein. 

We did not hold in our previous report, nor do we 
now say, that carriers are justified\in establishing inbound 
rates predicated upon prospective additional revenue from 
outbound shipments of manufactured products. On the 
contrary, we distinctly stated, at page 12: 


We are not to be understood, however, as laying down as a 
correct principle of rate making one which determines the 
measure of inbound rates on raw material by the compensation 
received for subsequent independent movements of outbound 
manufactured products. 


At the same time this principle in effect is generally 
observed in connection with the multitudinous and varied 
transit arrangements provided by carriers throughout the 
country on forest products and other commodities, the rule 
being either to apply in the first instance low inbound 
raw-material rates conditioned upon reshipment of the 
products, or to apply full local inbound rates, and upon 
such reshipment to refund part or all of the inbound 
charges. Such transit arrangements have not been found 
to be unlawful and they are constantly being augmented. 

It is clearly established, both upon the original record 
and here, that as to defendant lines north of Duluth, as 
well as to the line of the Northern Pacific Railway north 
of Duluth, the log scales of which are cited in compar- 
ison, that the moving considerations in the inauguration 
of the log rates were the needs of the local sawmills 
which provide further outbound traffic in lumber, and 
the usual tender of logs in trainload quantities. That 
conditions have changed is not disputed, but while from 
90 to 95 per cent of the logs moving into Duluth furnished 
no further revenue for the rail lines, the products being 
forwarded thence by water, there are still in operation 
local sawmills to and from which traffic is handled as 
was contemplated when the log rates were first put in 
force. 

Complainants’ exhibits presenting comparisons of the 
pulpwood, lumber and log rates of the Great Northern 
Railway and other carriers, together with the related 
facts as disclosed by the previous record and by that 
newly made, have been reviewed and carefully weighed, 
and we find therein no reason for change in the view 
heretofore expressed. ‘ 

In referring in the previous report to existing joint 
through rates on logs, lumber and articles of lumber 
manufacture from the points of origin to the destinations 
involved, it was not intended to suggest that such rates 
were reasonable or that they ought to be the measure 
of the pulpwood rates. But it was noted that the com- 
plainants—and the same thing is true of defendants— 
had apparently totally overlooked these rates which ob- 
viously were the lawful rates for continuous through 
shipments of logs. Had we ignored other considerations 
affecting the factors of the several rates, and, adhering 


‘ strictly to the principle that pulpwood rates should not 


exceed those contemporaneously maintained on saw logs, 
required the establishment of through rates on pulpwood 
not in excess of the rates applicable to saw logs, these 
through log rates in the absence of proof of unlawfulness, 
and none has been offered, would necessarily set the 
standard for pulpwood rates. 
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The freight charges up to Duluth only were paid by 
complainants, and while they contend that the pulpwood 
rates up to Duluth should be no higher than the log rates, 
the same contention is not made with respect to the rates 
south of Duluth. In fact, the present Wisconsin scale on 
pulpwood is used by complainants in constructing the 
through rates asked for, notwithstanding the fact that 
this scale is in excess of the scales on saw logs. 

The evidence adduced at the second hearing, bearing 
upon the rates and conditions north of Duluth, consisted in 
the main of exhibits. These place before us statistics 
of the performances of Minnesota carriers for the year 
ended June 30, 1912, in lieu of those for the preceding 
year incorporated in our previous report; make com- 
parisons with the proportional rates on pulpwood pre- 
scribed by us in Pulp & Paper Mfrs. Traffic Assn. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C. 83 [The Traffic World, 
June 7, 1913, p. 1205], and established by the Minnesota 
carriers subsequently to the first hearing; show the dif- 
ference in the charges accruing under the old rates and 
under the new proportional rates, and set forth the re- 
lation of the pulpwood and saw log rates with the present 
rates on mining timbers. 

No significant difference is found in the revised data 
of expenses and earnings of the Minnesota carriers for 
1912 as compared with 1911, and no new light is fur- 
nished by the comparisons with the new proportional 
rates, which were before us and were given full con- 
sideration in connection with our previous report. As 
was stated in the former report, we found in the Pulp & 
Paper Mfrs. Traffic Assn. Case, supra, “wide variations 
in the charges for substantially the same service. We pre- 
scribed a uniform scale of charges which, on the whole, 
was a substantial reduction.” We had before us then 
eight originating Minnesota carriers in addition to those here 
defendant. As to some of the carriers, the rates prescribed 
resulted in reductions for all distances. As to others, it 
resulted in reductions for all distances except a few in 
excess of 70 miles; and, as to others, there were some in- 
creases and some decreases both for shorter and longer 
distances. If the heavier movement or the entire move- 
ment from Duluth & Iron Range and Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern shipping points has been and is now from more 
distant stations ‘from which the new rates are on an 
average somewhat higher than those formerly in effect, 
it does not follow that the new scale, as a whole, applied 
to all distances on these roads and on the two other de- 
fendant originating carriers, is either unreasonable or 
faulty. A further thorough analysis of the new scale, 
which was compiled upon a comprehensive study of the 
entire field, confirms the view that substantial reductions 
were effected thereby, and that the scale is fairly adapted 
to prevailing conditions. 

Undue importance is attached to the question of 
the permanency of given operations and shipping stations - 
for pulpwood as compared with saw logs and mining 
timbers. We said in the previous report that pulpwood 
stations are to some extent less permanent, but whether 
the balance in this respect is in favor of one commodity 
or the other the fact remains that, due to the general 
nature of the. operations and all things considered, a 
distance scale adjustment such as has been prescribed 
is, in our view, best adapted to the pulpwood traffic. 

In briefs complainants contend that they have fully 
demonstrated the unreasonable and discriminatory nature 
of the rates in effect at the time of and for a period of 
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two years preceding the filing of their complaint. They 
refer to the statement in our report that— 

Taken as a whole, the comparisons and figures thus sub- 
mitted may be accepted as indicating some justification for a 
reduction below the old scales of pulp-wood rates; but we find 
in them no ‘persuasive argument that the present proportional 
scale is too high. Certainly the large earnings of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & Iron Range did not come 
from the traffic here considered. Large revenues from other 
traffic afford no reason for prescribing less than reasonable 
rates on pulp wood. 
and say that while pulpwood did not furnish all of the large 
revenues of the Duluth & Iron Range and Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, this commodity did contribute its full pro- 
rata share of this revenue; that rates on pulpwood which 
allow per-car-mile earnings equal to the average per-car- 
mile earnings on all traffic except iron ore are on their 
face unreasonable; and that, as a matter of law, if the 
“comparisons and figures thus submitted may be accepted 
as indicating some justification for a reduction below 
the old scales of pulpwood rates” they justify a reduc- 
tion below the scale prescribed by the Commission. Ac- 
cording to data submitted by complainants for the year 
ended June 30, 1912, forest products other than lumber 
constituted 10.4 per cent of the total traffic of the Duluth 
& Iron Range and 2 per cent of the traffic of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern. How these percentages were di- 
vided as to pulpwood, saw logs, mining timbers, poles, 
piling, ties, and other articles is not indicated. The rec- 
ord contains no information as to the commodities or the 
percentages thereof constituting the balance of the ton- 
nage, and it is sufficient to say that the character of the 
country traversed by these Minnesota carriers and the 
general nature of their business upsets the contention 
that the comparison of per-car-mile revenues on pulpwood 
and on all other traffic is conclusive of unreasonableness. 
We have already referred to the fact that the propor- 
tional scale fixed by us in the Pulp & Paper Mfrs. Traffic 
Assn. case, supra, produces a lower level of rates than 
theretofore in effect, and the law’s requirements in this 
direction have been met when reasonable rates are pro- 
vided. 

The terms “like and contemporaneous service” and 
“like kind of traffic under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions” are employed in section 2 of the 
act in connection with the discrimination declared to be 
unjust and unlawful, and section 3 prohibits only undue 
or unreasonable preference and advantage. Discrimina- 
tion against interstate and in favor of intrastate pulpwood 
traffic not attributable to special and justifying condi- 
tions would be unwarranted and undue. However, the 
same thing is not necessarily true as to commodities 
which, although of the same parent stock and subject 
to many like transportation conditions, are commercially 
distinct, individually designated for transportation pur- 

poses and distinguishable in other essentials. The dis- 
crimination resulting from the application of lower rates 
to shipments of saw logs moving intrastate to Duluth 
than to pulpwood moving to the same gateway for fur- 
ther transportation in Wisconsin and Michigan is not, 
therefore, essentially unlawful. Complainants further 
protest that regardless of detsinations there is discrimi- 
nation in commodities; that is to say, saw logs and 
shippers thereof are unduly preferred and pulpwood and 
its shippers are unduly prejudiced. We have seen that 
the two articles are generally cut from the same stump- 
age by the same owners and shippers and that purchases 
of pulpwood during the time of the movements with 
which we are concerned were all made by the pulpwood 
company, uniform prices being paid f. o. b. Duluth re- 
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gardless of points of origin in Minnesota, and the com- 
petition mentioned in our previous report is in the buy- 
ing of pulpwood where the users of forest products ia 
general are encountered. However, there is no indica- 
tion of the manner in which any person or set of persons 
is favored, and while it would appear that the general 
level of rates to Duluth was taken into consideration in 
fixing pulpwood prices, it does not appear that the rates 
themselves fixed or materially influenced the disposition 
or sale of pulpwood, nor is it established that the trans- 
portation charges on saw logs directly controlled or re- 
stricted the pulpwood market. Two cases in point here 
are Lebanon. Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co.. 28 
I. C. C., 301 [The Traffic World, Nov. 8, 1913, p. 836], 
wherein we found it not to be unjustly discriminatory to 
maintain rates to Louisville, Ky., varying according to 
the grades of coal, while maintaining the same rate to 
Lebanon, Ky., on all grades; and Regulations Restricting 
the Dimensions of Baggage, 26 I. C. C., 292 [The Traffic 
World, March 22, 1913, p. 657], in which it was held not 
to be unjustly discriminatory to except from the rule for 
charging for excess baggage whip-sample cases not ex- 
ceeding 90 inches long and not exceeding 12 inches in 
diameter at the base, while charging for 72-inch trunks 
of garment salesmen. 

Adverting now to rates on mining timbers: At 
present the rates of the Duluth & Iron Range and Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern are the same as their saw-log rates, 
although previously the latter were materially higher. 
The rates of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota and Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific are higher than their rates on saw 
logs and substantially greater for the same distances 
than the pulpwood proportional scale prescribed by us. 
In Michigan and in Wisconsin the mining timber scales 
are more than 100 per cent higher than those on saw 
logs, and are materially in excess of both the intrastate 
and interstate pulpwood scales. As to the Minnesota 
defendants, the testimony is that mining timbers and 
saw logs are cut from the same stumpage, shipped from 
the same sidings, and sometimes in the same trains, the 
periods of movement are practically the same, and there 
is the same element of interchangeability with pulpwood 
logs. As to value, density of load, and volume of ton- 
nage, the record leaves no definite impressions. There 
is, of course, no milling and reshipping of products such 
as attends the saw-log traffic, but we do not find in this 
or in any of the other cognizable facts relative to mining 
timbers anything to warrant a modification of the con- 
clusions heretofore announced. 

Rehearing in these cases was granted principally to 
clear up a technical question as to the finding of unjust 
discrimination in the rates from Duluth as compared 
with those from Superior. Complainants were permitted 
to file an amended complaint at the time of hearing for 
the purpose of specifically presenting that point. The 
amended complaint so filed contained the further allega- 
tion that the distances upon which defendant Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad had computed its charges were in- 
correct. That defendant made motion to exclude that 
issue on the ground that it had not had due notice thereof 
and was not prepared to present testimony thereon. 


It seems that the Duluth & Iron Range has con- 
structed a second line between Rollins and Waldo Junc- 
tion, which is somewhat larger than the old main line. 
Complainant alleges that the shipments moved via the 
old line and were entitled to rates based on the distances 
via that line. Defendant in the motion referred to asserts 
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that the shipments moved via the new line, and that 
the old line has been abandoned for main-line freight 
service. The present tariff shows the new line as the 
main line and part of the old line as a branch. The dis- 
tances now published are different from those upon which 
charges are alleged to have been based and appear to 
be substantially those contended for by complainants as 
correct. Complainants’ counsel asserts that both lines 
were open to shipments originating north of Rollins, 
while defendant’s counsel asserts the contrary. It is 
impossible on this record to determine whether or not 
charges were assessed on incorrect or unreasonable dis- 
tances. Apparently the charges were in accord with the 
tariff then in effect, but, as has been stated, the distances 
have since been corrected. 


If the parties can agree that unreasonable charges 
were assessed because of incorrect distances and present 
an itemized statement of such shipments and amount of 
refund due thereon, we will give consideration to entry 
of an order authorizing adjustment thereof. If the parties 
are unable to so agree, and complainants should desire 
to further press the issue, it will be better to present 
it on a new and separate complaint, as, under the cir- 
cumstances, we do not feel warranted in withholding dis- 
position of the other issues in the cases. 


The Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railway Co. was 
a defendant in'the Pulp & Paper Mfrs. Traffic Assn. case, 
supra, and the order therein ran against it and was 
obeyed by the publication and filing here of the propor- 
tional pulpwood scale which we prescribed. This carrier 
also lawfully participated from July 9, 1913, to Sept. 29, 
1914, in a tariff of interstate rates on forest products, 
under a concurrence assenting to the publishing and filing 
of tariffs containing rates applying via and to and from 
points on its line. It files with the Commission annual 
and other reports. Nevertheless it is now before us 
averring that it is strictly an intrastate carrier, has no 
common arrangement with any railroad for the inter- 
change of interstate shipments and does not engage in 
interstate transportation, and therefore pleading exemp- 
tion from the terms of the act which we administer and 
the jurisdiction of this Commission. All pulpwood from 
off the line of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota is loaded 
in foreign cars, shippers placing their orders for such 
cars with the agent of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
at Knife River, Minn., the southern terminus of the road 
and its junction with the Duluth & Iron Range. These 
orders show the destination points, consignees, contents 
of cars and other data required for the preparation of 
billing and the subsequent execution of bills of lading. 
In lieu of the usual form of waybill the Duluth & North- 
ern Minnesota issues in triplicate a freight bill showing 
Knife River as the destination and providing only for 
the charges up to that point. At Knife River bills of 
lading of Duluth & Iron Range form are made out by 
the Duluth & Northern Minnesota agent, signed by him 
as agent for the shipper and receipted by the agent of 
the Duluth & Iron Range. Charges up to Knife River 
are not billed to the Duluth & Iron Range nor advanced 
by that carrier to the initial line, but are in every in- 
stance, it is alleged, collected from the shippers direct. 
There is, however, no change of ownership of shipments 
at Knife River; the cars are transferred from the custody 
of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota directly to the cus- 
tody of the Duluth & Iron Range, and the transportation, 
except for any necessary switching operations, is continu- 
ous. , Traffic from points without the state of Minnesota 
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destined to Duluth & Northern Minnesota stations con- 
sists principally of supplies for lumber camps. Shipments 
of this character are received by the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota from connecting lines on billing showing Knife 
River as destination. None of the charges up to that 
point are paid to connections by the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota nor collected by that line from the consignees, 
but as in the case of outbound traffic there is uninter- 
rupted carrier custody and transportation from the inter- 
state shipping point to the final destination in Minnesota 
and no new bills of lading are issued at Knife River. 
There can be no doubt’on this record that the de- 
fendant is, and in the past has been, fully informed, 
when placing cars ordered for pulpwood shipments and 
when receiving such shipments for transportation, of the 
intended and required carriage to fixed and certain des- 
tinations without the state of Minnesota, and that it under- 
takes the performance of its portion of the continuous 
inerstate journeys. One of the later cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States involving questions 
of this nature is Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. vs. Sabine Tram 
Co., 227 U. S., 111. In that case there was the absence 
of a designated definite foreign destination, but the court 
found that there was no “break in the sense of the inter- 
state commerce law and cited cases in the continuity 
of the transportation of the lumber to foreign countries 
by the delay and its transshipment at Sabine,” and stating 
that “it is the nature of the traffic and not its accidents 
which determines whether it is intrastate or foreign,” 
held that “shipments of lumber on local bills of lading 
from one point in a state to another point in the same 
state destined from the beginning for export, under the 
circumstances of this case are foreign and not intrastate 
commerce.” Again, in United States vs. Union Stock 
Yard, 226 U. S., 286, the Supreme Court declared that— 


In determining whether a company is engaged in interstate 
transportation, it makes no difference whether it issues through 
bills of lading; it is the character of the service rendered, not 
the manner in which goods are billed, which »sdetermines the 
interstate character of the service. 


We hold, therefore, that the Duluth & Northern Min- 
nesota Railway was and is subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce and to the jurisdiction of this Commission, 
and bound by the requirements of the law, including the 
publication and filing of rates for all interstate trans- 
portation in which it engages. 

Upon consideration of all the evidence submitted at 
both hearings we are of the opinion that the conclusions 
reached in the original report with respect to the factors 
of the rates up to Duluth, applied as parts of the through 
rates, were correct. The complaints will be dismissed. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the complaints in these proceed- 
ings be, and they are hereby, dismissed. 


JOINT RATES ORDERED 


CASE NO. 5441 (32 I. C. C. 172-175) 
IOWA & SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. VS. CHICAGO 
BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD CO. 


Submitted Oct. 10, 1913. Decided Oct. 6, 1914. 


1. Defendant required to establish, in connection with the com- 
plainant, through routes via Clarinda, Iowa, with joint rates 
applicable thereto which shall place College Springs on a 
rate parity with Coin, Braddyville and Shambaugh, Iowa. 

2. Defendant also required to receive cars from complainant 
at Clarinda for switching to industries located on defend- 
ant’s tracks there, and to establish a reasonable switching 
charge for the service. 


J. H. Henderson, Frank M. Lewis and William Orr 
for complainant and interveners. 
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W. E. Eaton and R. B. Scott for defendant. 
Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a common carrier with a line of 
railroad extending from Blanchard to Clarinda, in the 
state of Iowa, a distance of 17% miles. Besides the two 
terminals, it serves College Springs, Iowa, a town of 
some 800 inhabitants. There are certain flag stations 
between the points mentioned, but no other town. It 
has a physical connection with the Wabash Railroad 
at Blanchard, with which it has through routes and joint 
rates established. It also has physical connection with 
the line of the defendant Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad at Clarinda, but it has been unable to effect 
through routes and joint rates with this connecting 
carrier. 

The chief purpose of the complaint is to require the 
defendant to enter into such through routes and joint 
rates from points on the complainant’s line to points lo- 
cated on the lines of the defendant. 


The defendant at the hearing admitted that it was 
ready to establish through routes and joint rates pro- 
vided its division of such joint rates would be no less 
than its revenue now received from such traffic if delivered 
to points on its line which are some 8 miles removed from 
College Springs, contending that the traffic moving over 
the complainant’s line is competitive by reason of the 
fact that it originates some 5 miles from points on its 
own line, whereas the point of origin is 2 miles from Col- 
lege Springs on the line of the complainant. It appears 
further that these points to which traffic would be de- 
livered on defendant’s line take the same rates as traffic 
moving from Clarinda, the junction point. 

It appears further that there are some seven indus- 
tries with sidetracks located on the line of the defendant 
in Clarinda, and some two industries located on the line 
of the complainant at that point. The further purpose 
of this complaint is to compel the defendant to accept 
cars moving over complainant’s line destined to these 
industries located on the line of the defendant. The de- 
fendant contends that the Commission is without power 
to enter an order requiring it to receive cars moving over 
the line of the complainant and switch them to industries 
located on its sidetracks and lines in Clarinda; and, 
further, that if the Commisison did have sush power, its 
exercise here would be unjust to defendant, inasmuch 
as its competitor, the Wabash, having a connection with 
the complainant at Blanchard, and reaching many points 
wtih which the Burlington competes for traffic, would then 
have access to the Burlington terminals at Clarinda via 
complainant’s line. . 

College Springs appears to be the center of a small 
community in southeast Iowa about 8 miles distant in 
any direction from the railroads other than the line of the 
complainant, and the complainant’s road: was constructed 
by a public subscription of people along its route with an 


idea of giving this town an outlet and inlet for its freight, 


and relieving the community from the haul of 8 miles, 
otherwise necessary. Traffic moving out of College Springs 
via Clarinda now moves at the local rate to Clarinda 
where it is rebilled, and upon prepayment of freight 
charges is forwarded via the defendant line to destin- 
ation. 

The chief commodities moving out of this locality 
are live stock and grain. In order to reach the line of 
the defendant the most of the traffic would be hauled 
or driven some 5 miles, whereas via College Springs the 
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haul or drive would be about 2 miles, but by reason of 
the difference in rate from College Springs very little 
traffic moves from this point, but is hauled or driven 
to points on the defendant road, which takes the same 
rate as the rate from Clarinda. ‘s 

We-do not think the contention of the defendant that 
the traffic originating on the complainant’s line is com- 
petitive traffic is well founded. Necessarily where lines 
are so interlaced as they appear to be in this locality, 
the originating lines’ territory is much more restricted 
than where the lines are not so close together, and no 
good reason is made to appear on this record why through 
routes should not be established by the defendant with 
the complainant road, and it is the conclusion of the Com- 
mission that such through routes shall be established 
from points on the line of the complaint to all points on 
the line of the defendant, outside the state of Iowa. 

The joint rates which shall be established applicable 
to these through routes shall be so fixed that College 
Springs shall be placed on a rate parity with Coin, Braddy- 
ville, and Shambaugh, Iowa. 

In considering the contention in regard to switching 
at Clarinda, many cases have been cited and discussed 
in the briefs. Most of these decisions, however, were 
rendered before the amendments to the act to regulate 
commerce of 1906 and 1910. Considerable stress is laid 
upon section 3 of the Act, namely, “but this shall not be 
construed as requiring any such common carrier to give 
the use of its tracks or terminal facilities to another car- 
rier engaged in like business.” 

The amendments referred to extend the power of the 
Commission. The Hepburn amendment of 1906 extended 
the term “railroad” to include “all spurs, switches, tracks, 
and terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary to 
the transportation of the persons or property designated 
herein, and public freight depots, yards, and grounds used 
or necessary in the transportation or delivery of any of 
said property”; the amendment of 1906 added to the defi- 
nition of the term “transportation” the following: ‘Also ' 
service in connection with the receipt, delivery, elevation, 
and transfer in transit, and imposing the duty on carriers 
to provide and furnish such transportation upon reason- 
able request therefore, and to establish through routes 
and reasonable rates applicable thereto.” The provision 
of section 1 was by the amendment of 1910 further ex- 
tended, as follows: “To provide reasonable facilities for 
operating such through routes and to make reasonable 
rules and regulations with respect to the exchange inter- 
change, and return of cars used therein, and for the 
operation of such through routes providing compensation 
therefor.” 

Frgm this it is seen that while the proviso in section 
3 of the Act was, not expressly repealed, Congress by its 
amendment of 1906 and 1910, did expressly extend the 
jurisdiction of the Commission to apply to the very point 
covered by this proviso. But it should be noted that 
nothing in the proviso of section 3 is in any wise contra- 
dictory of the powers conferred upon the Commission by 
the amendment. The one word in the proviso to which 
emphasis must be given is the word “give,” and that idea 
is still maintained in the amendments, and there is no 
contention in this case on the part of the complainant 
that the defendant shall give its terminal facilities to it 
or the shippers using its line. 

There seems to be much unwarranted confusion as 
to the course of the Commission in a situation as here 
presented. It is certainly well settled that a carrier can- 
not close its terminal facilities to the public and restrict 
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their use to shippers located on its line or to shipments 
originating on its own line. Waverly Oil Works vs. P. R. 
R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 621 [The Traffic World, Jan. 10, 1914, 
P. 67]. 

Upon consideration of all the circumstances pre- 
sented in this record, it is the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion that the defendant shall receive from the complain- 
ant cars moving over its line from points ouside the state 
of Iowa destined to industries on the lines of the defendant 
located at Clarinda, and shall publish a tariff of switch- 
ing charges for the service rendered which shall be rea- 
sonable and in proportion to the service rendered. 

An order will be entered in accordance with con- 
clusions herein reached. 

ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the defendant, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co., be, and it is hereby, notified and 
required to establish, on or before Dec. 31, 1914, upon 
notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
general public by not less than five days’ filing and posting 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce, and to maintain and apply through routes 
for the transportation of all commodities originating at all 
points located on the line of complainant to all destination 
points on the line of the defendant outside the state of 
Iowa, and joint rates applicable thereto, which shall place 
College Springs, Iowa, a point on the line of the com- 
plainant, on a parity with Coin, Braddyville and Sham- 
baugh, Iowa. 

It is further ordered, That the defendant be, and it 
is hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
Dec. 31, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the general public by not less than five 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the act to regulate commerce, and to maintain 
and apply rates reasonable for the switching of cars 
which it shall receive from the complainant at Clarinda, 
originating at points outside the state of Iowa and destined 
to industries located on the tracks of the defendant at 
Clarinda. 


RATES ON MOLASSES 


1. and S. No. 395, (32 I. C. C. 176-179.) 
RATES ON BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES TO KANSAS 
CITY, MO., AND OTHER POINTS. 


Submitted Aug. 5, 1914. Decided Nov. 3, 1914. 


Proposed increased rates on blackstrap molasses in carloads 
from points in Louisiana to points in Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Iowa, being the-same rates which govern the 
transportation of all other grades of molasses from the 
same points of origin to the same points of destination, 
found to be reasonable. Order of suspension vacated. 


Foster, Milling, Brian & Saal for National Molasses 
Refiners’ Association. 

Frank Koch for Texas & Pacific Railway Company. 

Fred G. Wright for Missouri Pacific Railway Company 
and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company. 

C. W. Owen for New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
road Company, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company, and New Iberia & Northern Railway 
Company. 

Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The National Molasses Refiners’ Association, and other 
associations not appearing at the hearing, protest against 
certain proposed increases in rates for the transportation 
of blackstrap molasses in carloads from certain Louis- 
iana points to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Tarkio, Corning, 
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and Fairfax, Mo., Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., Leaven- 
worth and Atchison, Kan., and Council Bluffs, Clinton, 
Lyons and Davenport, Iowa, as published in tariffs filed 
by W. P. Emerson, to be effective March 7 and 20, 1914, 
on behalf of certain carriers, including those appearing as 
respondents herein. These tariffs, by orders duly entered 
March 3 and June 15, 1914, were suspended by us until 
January 5, 1915, pending investigation. 

Objection is also made to a provision in the suspended 
tariffs by which the capacity of tank cars, in which black- 
strap is shipped, is made the minimum weight. The rec- 
ord discloses that by this provision the carriers propose 
merely to continue in effect a provision in the existing 
tariff which became effective in 1913, and that the same 
provision is in effect in the tariffs of carriers not parties to 
this proceeding. We will not, therefore, consider this ob- 
jection to the tariffs here. * 

The only issue now to be considered by us, therefore, 
is whether the proposed rates are reasonable. 

The commodity involved, as to its nature, its value, the 
source and amount of its supply, and the extent of the 


_ commerce therein, has been so fully considered in our 


reports in the cases hereinafter cited that our reference 
to it here in these respects may be grief. 


Blackstrap is the residue after the extraction from 
sugar cane of all the sugar that can be extracted profitably 
in the manufacture of sugar and molasses. It is uSed in 
large quantities for sweetening mixed feeds for live stock, 
and, to some extent, interchangeably with higher grades 
of molasses, as an ingredient of various articles of food 
for man. It is a matter of dispute whether blackstrap is 
distinguishable from some of the other grades of molasses 
except by persons having technical knowledge of the com- 
position and manufacture of that commodity. It is car- 
ried in tank cars, and these cars are generally owned by 
the shippers. 

The following table exhibits the amounts of the rates 
and the increases in issue, in cents per 100 pounds: 


Regular Mo- / 
lasses Rate and 


Present Proposed Amount. 
Rate on Blackstrap of 
To— Blackstrap. Rate. Increase. 
RN Te ID ois ss ooo 0080 456s 27 30 3 
ESN, Do 6c 65 ci wenve mibdwieg 27 30 3 
I RG cca gisioiv wic's os one nk epinnins 29 32 3 
CE, SD. a P0.0.0oerecteveoctetses 29 32 3 
NE, Ns nig 6 Sane avid eisisob abe0 29 82 3 
iiss 'o:0- 550.40 Rie makin oil 29 32 3 
South Omens, Ned... 2. sctscecrve.e 29 32 3 
Leavenworth, Bam. ......ccccsces 27 30 3 
DEO, TE bc ace ese de sce Mheve 27 30 3 
Council Bluffs, Iowa.............. 29 32 3 
CR 5 PN os higsis's:d sip ne 55S ea 27% 29 1% 
SG, BONNE SVs anes UO on ches eetee 27% 29 1% 
SORT, TPT oo c:o. cb 0c0-cestues 27% 29 1% 


The situation disclosed by the record is briefly this: 
Blackstrap, until September 5, 1913, took the regular mo- 
lasses rate. By a tariff effective that date the present rates 
on blackstrap were published. By the proposed increased 
rates the carriers are attempting to restore blackstrap to 
the regular molasses schedule. A special blackstrap rate 
was first published by a single carrier as a voluntary de- 
parture from the molasses rate. This special rate was sub- 
sequently published by other carriers. The carriers now 
assert that the rate was published principally on account 
of the.existence of lower competitive special rates on black- 
strap from certain Texas points, and because of their un- 
derstanding at the time that the movement of blackstrap 
was about to be curtailed by competition with beet refuse 
from the West, making some stimulation of the blackstrap 
trade necessary. They state that they seek to abandon the 
special blackstrap rate because the Texas competitive spe- 
cial rates have been aband’yned and blackstrap has been re- 
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stored as to Texas points of origin to uniformity with the 
other grades of molasses; that their understanding that 
there was competition between blackstrap and beet refuse 
was based upon a misconception of the facts, the fact 
being that there was no competition which made neces- 
sary a special rate on blackstrap; that the introduction 
of the special blackstrap rate was due to bad judgment; 
that the increased rates are just and reasonable per se; 
that the present special blackstrap rates do not yield the 
carriers a reasonable compensation for their service; and 
that even the regular molasses rate is a depressed one. 

Protestants admit that the present special rates on 
blackstrap are “fair and just,” but contend that any in- 
crease of them would be unjust and detrimental to the 
blackstrap industry. 

In Molasses Rates to Knoxville, Tenn., 30 I. C. C, 613 
(The Traffic World, July 18, 1914, p. 104), there was in- 
volved the reasonableness of a rate of 33 cents on black- 
strap in carloads from New Orleans, La., to Knoxville, 
Tenn., proposed to displace a special rate of 25 cents, estab- 
lished apparently under somewhat the same circumstances 
as the special rate on blackstrap in this case. The 33-cent 
rate was the existing commodity rate, applicable to all 
other grades of molasses from New Orleans to Knoxville, 
and, before November 9, 1912, applied also to blackstrap 
as a part of the southeastern rate adjustment. While we 
declined to say that blackstrap should always take the 
rate applicable to all other kinds of molasses, and to syrup 
generally, we held that the 33-cent rate which was the 
existing commodity rate on all other grades of molasses 
was reasonable. No satisfactory reason appears upon the 
record why blackstrap, in so far as the traffic here involved 
is concerned, should not take the rate applicable to all 
other grades of molasses. 

In Molasses Rates from Mobile, Ala., 28 I. C. C. 666 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 17, 1914, p. 110), and again in 
Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Asso. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 31 I. 
C, C. 311 (The Traffic World, Aug. 8, 1914, p. 302), we 
recognized the rights of carriers as to the traffic there in- 
volved to make a distinction between blackstrap and other 
grades of molasses, in the direction of a reduction of rates 
on blackstrap; but, as we said in another case: “What 
carriers may do is one thing and what they ought to be re- 
quired to do is quite another thing.” Metropolitan Paving 
Brick Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C. 197, 204 (The 
Traffic World, Dec 11, 1909, p. 586). 

Upon the record we find that respondents have shown 
the increases proposed to be reasonable. An order will 
therefore be entered vacating the suspension. 

In connection with the case, we desire to make this 
further observation. In Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Asso. 
vs. I. C. R. R.. Co., supra, we had before us the rates on 
blackstrap molasses from New Orleans and points in that 
vicinity to St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill. In that 
case we found that the rate on domestic traffic from the 
points in question was unduly discriminatory as compared 
with the rate on blackstrap molasses imported from Cuba, 
and held that the rate on domestic traffic should not exceed 
the rate on import traffic by more than 3 cents per 100 
pounds. We also held that the rate on blackstrap mo- 
lasses of value in excess of 8 cents per gallon shotld not 
exceed by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds the rate on 
the same commodity agreed to be of value of 8 cents or less 
per gallon. In conformity with our orders the carriers on 


October 1, 1914, published rates from New Orleans, Port 
Chalmette, Algiers, Harvey, Gretna, Gouldsboro, Amesville, 
Westwego and Powell, La., to St. Louis and East St. Louis 
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of 15 cents per 100 pounds on blackstrap molasses agreed 
to be of value of 8 cents or less per gallon, 17 cents on 
blackstrap of value in excess of 8 cents per gallon on im- 
port traffic, and rates of 18 and 20 cents, respectively, on 
domestic traffic, conditioned as to value as above in- 
dicated. They also published from the same points of 
origin to Kansas City, which point may be taken as typical 
of the others here involved, rates of 21 cents and 23 cents, 
respectively, on imported blackstrap conditioned as to 
value, and rates of 24 and 26 cents on domestic blackstrap 
conditioned as to value. As hereinbefore indicated, from 
the points of origin involved in this case which, generally 
speaking, are located in the sugar-producing territory in 
Louisiana west of New Orleans, the rate to Kansas City 
proposed by respondent is 30 cents. The contestants com- 
plain as to this difference and seek rates which will place 
them more nearly on a parity with importers of blackstrap 
from Cuba. However, there is not sufficient evidence of 
record to enable us to determine to what extent, if any, 
the rates from the points here involved should exceed the 
rates from New Orleans, or, in other words, whether the 
proposed rates would result in undue prejudice to protest- 
ants. That question is one which must be left for deter- 
mination upon the filing of a complaint in respect to these 
rates, should the parties in interest desire to take such 
action, 





ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission here- 
tofore entered in this proceeding suspending the opera- 
tion of said schedules be, and they are hereby, vacated and 
set aside as of December 1, 1914. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon W. P. Emerson, agent, and upon the carriers 
respondent herein, parties to said schedules, and that a 
copy hereof be filed with said schedules in the office of the 
Commission. 


RATINGS ON BAKERY GOODS 


CASE NO. 6419 (32 I. C. C., 188-191) 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ET AL. VS. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY CO. ET AL. 





Submitted Aug. 31, 1914. Decided Nov. 2, 1914. 


First and second class ratings on bakery goods in cartons and 
tins, in crates and in boxes and barrels, in less than car- 
loads, for interstate shipments from points in Oregon and 
Washington to points in Oregon, Washington, California, 
Idaho and Montana, found to be unreasonable, and third- 
class rating prescribed for future. 

Wm. C. McCulloch and J. N. Teal for Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. ~ 

H. A. Scandrett for Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 
and others. 

F. H. Wood, Wm. F. Herrin, C. W..Durbrow and Wm. 

D. Fenton for Southern Pacific Co. 

Carey & Kerr and C. A. Hart for Spokane, Portland 

& Seattle Railway Co. and others. 

S. J. Wettrick and W. A. Mears for Transportation 


Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


Report of the Commission. 
MEYER, Commissioner: 

The complaint in this case, which was filed Dec. 15, 
1913, attacks the classification of bakery goods shipped 
in less than carloads from points of origin in Oregon to 
points of destination in California, Idaho, Montana and 
Washington, charging that it is unreasonable, in violation 
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of section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce, and dis- 
criminatory, in violation of sections:-2 and 3 of the Act. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Oregon for the 
purpose of developing the trade and industrial welfare 
of the city of Portland and of the state of Oregon, and 
brings “this complaint on behalf of manufacturers and 
jobbers of bakery goods included among its members. 
The New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, a similar organ- 
ization, incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Washington, has intervened and joins in the complaint 
on behalf of shippers of bakery goods in Washington. 

Bakery goods consist of crackers, wafers, sweet cakes, 
etc., and in less than carloads, the normal and usual mode 
of shipment, are classified in the Western Classification 
as follows: In cartons in crates, in fiber or metal cans 
with or without glass fronts, in crates, and in shipping 
baskets with solid wooden covers, first class; in shipping 
baskets with basket-work covers, one and one-half times 
first class; in barrels, boxes or wheeled carriers, second 
class. 

Shipments by complainants’ members between points 
in Oregon, California, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
take the Western Classification ratings, except shipments 
in tins in crates from Portland, Ore., to Oregon points 
south of Portland on the main lines of the Southern 
Pacific Co., which take second class instead of first, and 
shipments from Portland to points in Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana on the Oregon Short Line, and to Utah common 
points, which take commodity rates identical with the 
third-class rates between the same points. 


Complainants contend that bakery goods in boxes 
and barrels and in cartons and tins in crates should be 
rated uniformly and not higher than third class. 


Bakery goods sell in Oregon, Idaho, Montana, etc., at 
prices ranging from 5% cents to 20 cents per pound, ex- 
cept a few varieties of sweet cakes and wafers, which 
sell at prices as high as 35 cents and 40 cents per pound. 
Soda crackers are the staple of the line and sell for ap- 
proximately 8 cents per pound. All of these several 
varieties of goods are shipped in all of the several vari- 
eties of package used, and the boxes, barrels, and crates 
shipped are of approximately the same weight and value. 
Data secured by defendants from the National Biscuit 
Co., and made a part of the record, show that the average 
weight per cubic foot of bakery goods is 14.9 pounds and 
that the classification unit is 19.65. Data secured from 
manufacturers located at Portland, Seattle and Spokane, 
likewise a part of the record, fix the average weight per 
cubie foot at 13.5 pounds and the classification unit at 
18.6. The standard Western Classification first, second 
and third class units, derived by averaging the units 
compiled for numerous articles rated first, second and third 
class, respectively, are, as stated in the record In the Mat- 
ter of the Suspension of Western Classification No. 51, 
25 I. C. C. 442 (The Traffic World,’ Jan. 4, 1913, p. 5), 
and in this record: First class, 20.64; second class, 12.72; 
third class, 8.28. 

If these were all the facts this comparison might pos- 
sibly justify the classification of bakery goods first and 
second class in the Western Classification. However, 
there are other considerations. 

The individual classification units for articles weighing 
‘-om 5 to 15 pounds per cubic foot vary greatly. On arti- 
cles rated first class the units vary from 10.63 to 119.94; 
second class, from 11.6 to 51.20; third class, from 9.41 to 
‘0.76; and fourth class, from 26 to 34.10. So that on the 
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basis of these units bakery goods could be rated first, 
second, or third class with equal propriety. : However, 
almost everywhere in Western Classification Territory, 
except the extreme northwest section specified in the 
complaint, third class or equivalent commodity rates apply, 
under special tariffs filed by the individual carriers. As 
we have observed before, a classification should apply 
universally in the territory which it purports to cover, 
and exceptions should be made by individual carriers only 
for exceptional reasons. No reasons are shown for class- 
ifying bakery goods differently in different parts of West- 
ern Classification Territory, and defendants admit that 
there are none. On the other hand, it appears that the 
packages shipped by complainants’ members are sub- 
stantially the same as the packages shipped elsewhere in 
Western Classification Territory and that the service 
rendered by the carriers is substantially identical. 

While admitting that bakery goods should be classi- 
fied the same everywhere in Western Classification Ter- 
ritory, defendants contend that the ratings to be observed 
are the current Western Classification ratings, and that 
uniformity should be secured, not by lowering the ratings 
in the territory where the Western Classification ratings 
still apply, but by the cancellation of all existing excep- 
tional ratings and commodity rates. 

We do not agree with this contention. The only rea- 
son assigned for the prevaiiing third class or equivalent 
commodity rates is past competition between railroads. 
And since that competition is not shown to have been 
abnormal, and it appears that the rates which resulted 
from it were maintained after it had disappeared, and 
are still maintained, the rates thus established are ap- 
parently only the normal results of normal competition 
and therefore presumably reasonable. Moreover, the tare 
on shipments of bakery goods approximates 30 per cent 
of the gross weight; loss in transit is rare, and shippers’ 
damage claims are few, so that the carriers’ risk is slight. 

Bakery goods distributed in Oregon, Montana, Idaho © 
and the other states named in the complaint are manu- 
factured locally at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, 
San Francisco, Denver and Salt Lake City, but strong 
competition is encountered from manufacturers located 
in the East. Bakery goods manufactured in the East are 
shipped to Portland from New York or Chicago and dis- 
tributed from Portland. The Eastern manufacturer pays 
the same distributing rates as the local manufacturer or 
jobber, but ships his goods to Portland in carloads, and 
the carload rates from New York and Chicago, respectively, 
are $1.75 per 100 pounds, 24,000 pounds minimum, and 
$1.60. These rates are 50 cents and 47 cents less, re- 
spectively, than the fourth-class rates between New York 
and Chicago and Portland, which are the rates applicable 
to bakery goods in carloads, 20,000 pounds minimum, in 
the Western Classification. One Eastern manufacturer has 
a factory at Salt Lake City and also competes directly 
from that point. Portland manufacturers meet this com- 
petition, but only because of the recent publication of 
commodity rates equivalent to third-class rates from Port- 
land to points on the Oregon Short Line Railroad. 

Under all of these circumstances we are of the opinion 
and find that the classification of bakery goods in boxes 
and: barrels, second class, and in cartons and tins in crates, 
first and second class, for: interstate shipments in less 
than carloads from points in Oregon and Washington to 
points in Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, is unreasonable, and that such shipments in less 
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than carloads should be rated uniformly and not higher 


than third class. 
An order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the above-named ‘defendants, in so 
far as they participate in the transportation, be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before Dec. 31, 1914, and thereafter to abstain, from 
applying their first class and second class rating to the 
interstate transportation of bakery goods in less-than- 
carload lots, in boxes, barrels, cartons and tins, in crates, 
from points in Oregon and Washington to points in 
Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho and Montana, which 
said first class and second class rating is found in said 
report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before Dec. 31, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the general public by not less than 
five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and to main- 
tain and apply to the interstate transportation of bakery 
goods in boxes, barrels, cartons and tins, in crates in less- 
than-carload lots, a rating not in excess of the third-class 
rating under the Western Classification from points in 
Oregon and Washington to points in Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho and Montana, which rating is found in 
said report to be reasonable. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years from 
the date when it shall take effect. 


RATES ON LARD SUBSTITUTE 


CASE NO. 6451 (32 I. C. C., 192-194) 
TEXAS REFINING CO. VS. ALABAMA & VICKSBURG 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL, 


Submitted Sept. 17, 1914. Decided Nov. 2, 1914. 


Rates on lard substitute from Greenville, Tex., to points in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and New Mex- 
ico found to be unreasonable, and reasonable rates pre- 
scribed for the future. 


H. H. Boyer for complainant. 

W. F. Murray, S. H. West and Edward A. Haid for 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. and St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. of Texas. 

J. F. Garvin and C. S. Burg for Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Co. of Texas. 

P. G. Safford, T. J. Norton and F. E. Andrews for 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

_M. J. Dowlin for Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 


way Co. 
Report of the Commission. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 
Complainant is a corporation doing business at Green- 


ville, Tex., engaged in the manufacture and sale of lard 
substitute. The complaint, which was filed December 29, 
1918, attacks the rates on lard substitute from Greenville 
to points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and New Mexico, alleging that they are unreasonable. 
The rates from Greenville to points of destination in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi are the 
same as the rates on packing-house products to the same 
points of destination from Fort Worth, Tex. The same 
rates apply from Sherman and Dallas, Tex. The packing- 
house product rates from Fort Worth are the mileage- 
scale rates established in Investigation of Alleged Unrea- 
sonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C. 160 (The Traffic World, 
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Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3); 23 I. C. C. 656 ((The Traffic World, 
Jan. 8, 1912, p. 1141). To destination points in New Mex- 
ico the rates on lard substitute are and always have been 
higher than the rates contemporaneously in force from 
Fort Worth and Dallas. 

Dallas is east of Fort Worth, Sherman is north of 
Dallas, and Greenville is northeast of Dallas and southeast 
of Sherman. The short-line distances between those points 
are as follows: 

From— 


PGR TONE asses acs ecccsaned I she indi’ dintinds neaieih 31.07 
i Cn x 0s.banche seunew eid CD Jcc ceeechucheeoaoee 83.0 
NT ah ba inonss adedbnokaties PE ee ey ee 65.4 
DOUAS ..ccccoscescscsccccsces Greenville, ........ceeeeeeeees 53.9 
EY sc acocclesetobdevas ae CUES welcscceccvececetdch 62.9 


Complainant contends that lard substitute should take 
the same rates as packing-house products, and that the 
packing-house product rate‘scale applied from Fort Worth 
should apply from Greenville as a distinct point of origin 
and not as a common point with Fort Worth, since that 
scale was intended to apply from all packing-house centers 
in Texas, Oklahoma, etc., individually and to break up all 
existing groupings. Defendants argue that that scale was 
intended to apply only from Wichita, Kan., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Fort Worth, and that minor groupings about 
these several points were not prohibited. 

With respect to rates on packing-house products, com- 
plainant’s contention is correct, as is shown by the terms 
of the investigation and suspension order in the case cited, 
and the following excerpt from the opinion which was 
rendered, 22 I. C. C. 160, at page 166: 


It was apparently assumed by all parties upon the hearing 
that the only fair way of fixing these local rates upon the prod- 
uct was to establish a mileage scale, thereby giving to .each 
locality the exact benefit of its location. Upon reflection we 
concur in this opinion, holding that such mileage scale should 
be applied between all points in New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, south of the Missouri River, and Louisiana, 
west of the Mississippi River, and also from Wichita to points 
in that territory. 


Nothing is shown in the record now before us to 
change our former conclusions. The only question left for 
decision, therefore, is whether the mileage-scale rates on 
packing-house products thus established and applied should 
apply in the same manner to the lard substitute manu- 
factured by complainant. 

Complainant’s product is a compound of oleo stearine, 
beef fat from which the oil has been extracted, and cot- 
tonseed oil refined with fuller’s earth and caustic soda, 20 
per cent stearine and 80 per cent oil. It is slightly less 
valuable than lard, but is used for all purposes that lard 
is used for, and competes with lard in the market. The 
same article is manufactured at Sherman, Dallas, Houston, 
and Fort Worth, Tex., and manufacturers located at the 
three last-named points compete with complainant at 
points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and elsewhere. Sherman 
manufacturers compete with complainant at Texas points 
only. For many years the rates on lard substitute from 
Greenville, Dallas, Sherman and Fort Worth to points in 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana have been the same as the rates on packing-house 
products contemporaneously in force between the same 
points, and defendants admit that for rate-making purposes 
lard substitute is substantially a packing-house product. 
Complainant and its competitors at Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Houston procure stearine from Omaha, South Omaha, 
Kansas City, and Cincinnati. Stearine is a packing-house 
product, and the rate scale prescribed in Investigation of 
Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, supra, should apply 
from Kansas City. As previously stated, the packing-house 
product rates from Fort Worth to points of destination in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and other states are the rates pre- 
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scribed in the case just cited, and lard substitute shipped 
from Fort Worth takes the same rates. 

Upon all of these facts we are of the opinion that lard 
substitute should take the same rates from points of 
origin in Texas-as packing-house products from the same 
or similarly situated points, and that the mileage-scale 
rates on packing-house products contained in 22 I. C. C. 
160, and as modified in supplemental report in this proceed- 
ing, 23 I. C. C. 656, should apply on lard substitute from 
Greenville as a distinct point of origin and not as a com- 
mon point with Fort Worth and Dallas. 

Reparation is asked on this basis on certain shipments 
specified in the complaint. However, since our opinion in 
22 I. C. C. 160 did not deal specifically with rates on lard 
substitute, and the packing-house product rates therein 
declared to be reasonable are hereby for the first time 
specifically declared applicable to lard substitute, no rep- 
aration will be awarded. 


An order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before January 1, 1915, and thereafter to abstain from 
charging, demanding, collecting,. or receiving their pres- 
ent rates for the transportation of lard substitute from 
Greenville, Tex., to points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and New Mexico, which said rates have 
been found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
January 1, 1915, upon notice to the: Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to the general public by not less than five 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and thereafter to 
maintain and apply to the transportation of lard substitute 
from Greenville, Tex., to points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and New Mexico, rates which shall 
not exceed the rates per 100 pounds, according to mile- 
age, named in the following table, which said rates are 
found in said report to be reasonable, to-wit: 

Rates on lard substitute in cents per 100 pounds, carload 
minimum 26,000 pounds. 

Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. 


10 7% 100 17% 190 23% 360 35 600 50 
15 8% 105 17% 195 24% 370 36 625 52 
20 8% 110 18% 200 24%, 380 37 650 53 
25 8% 115 18% 210 25 390 37 675 55 
30 9 120 19 220 26 400 38 700 56 
35 9% 125 19% 230 26 410 39 725 57 
40 10% 130 19% 240 27 420 40 750 59 
45 11% 135 20 250 28 430 40 775 60 
50 12% 140 20% 260 28 440 41 800 62 
55 12% 145 20% 270 29 450 42 825 63 
60 13% 150 21 280 30 460 43 850 64 
65 14 155 21% 290 30 470 43 875 66 
70 14% 160 21% 300 31 480 44 900 67 
75 15% 165 22 310 32 490 44 925 68 
80 16 170 22% 320 33 500 45 950 70 
85 16% 175 22% 330 33 525 46 975 71 
90 16% 180 23 340 34 550 48 1,000 72 
95 17% 185 23% 350 35 575 49 


Note.—Two-line rates, for 500 miles or less, to be 2% cents 
per 100 pounds higher than shown above. 


And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years from 
the date when it shall take effect. 
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DISTILLERY SUPPLIES AND PRODUCTS 


CASE NO. 6551. (32 I. C. C. 195-198.) 
EAGLE DISTILLERY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, 
HENDERSON & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted June 11, 1914. Decided Nov. 9, 1914. 


Rates on distillers’ supplies from various points to Stanley, Ky., 
and on distillery products from Stanley to various points not 
found unjustly prejudicial to Stanley in favor of Owensboro 
and Henderson, Ky. Where.it is alleged that a difference 
in rates constitutes unlawful discrimination against one 
point and undue preference in favor of another and the 
Same rates are sought as a remedy therefor, the evidence 
should show that the circumstances and conditions of trans- 
portation at the respective points are substantially the same. 
Complaint dismissed. 


R. W. Slack for complainant. 

R, A. Miller and J. R. Skillman for Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis Railway Company. 

M. Carter Hall for Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

Report of the Commission. 
McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a corporation duly organized and 
existing under the laws of Kentucky, doing business at 
Stanley, Daviess county, and is chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of whisky. 

The complaint attacks rates on numerous commodities 
used in the distilling business from various points to Stan- 
ley, and the rates on its products from Stanley to prac- 
tically all points in the United States. Stanley seeks the 
same basis in shipping east as is given Henderson, and 
on western shipments the same as is accorded Owensboro. 
The issue under the pleadings is whether there is unlaw- 
ful discrimination against Stanley and in favor of Owens- 
boro and Henderson, in violation of the third section of the 
Act to regulate commerce. 

Owensboro, Stanley and Henderson are located on the 
line of defendant Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Rail- 
way, which parallels and runs contiguous to the Ohio 
River wholly within the state of Kentucky. This road ex- 
tends from Strawberry on the east to Henderson on the 
west, a distance of 144 miles, with trackage rights over the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad from Strawberry into 
Louisville, a distance of 6 miles, and from Henderson into 
Evansville, Ind., 12 miles. Owensboro is also situated 
on the south bank of the Ohio River 114 miles in a south- 
westerly direction from Louisville, 42 miles in a south- 
easterly direction from Evansville and 30 miles east of 
Henderson. It has a population of about 16,000, is a city 
of commercial importance, and is served by three rail- 
roads, viz., Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central and 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. Henderson is likewise 
situated on the Ohio River and is served by the same 
three roads. It is 12 miles south of Evansville, is the 
western terminus of the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Railway, and. has a population of about 11,500. Stanley, 
with a population of about 250, is served by only one road, 
viz., Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. It is a local non- 
competitive point located 10 miles west of Owensboro, 20 
miles east of Henderson and about 114 miles from the Ohio 
River. The Ohio River landing near that place is known 
as Grissoms landing. Within a few hundred feet of this 
landing the Eagle distillery is located. 

It is claimed that Stanley is entitled to the same rates 
inbound and outbound on all commodities as prevail at 
Owensboro and Henderson. Upon the assertion that there 
is no definite basis in the rate adjustment at Stanley, it is 
maintained by the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis that so 
far as that road is concerned the authorized basis is the 
lowest combination, and where another basis has been 
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used it has been at the urgent request of shippers and in 
compliance with what was represented to be the necessi- 
ties of their business, although more than could have been 
demanded as a matter of right and at the sacrifice of the 
necessities of the road. The extent to which the Louis- 
ville, Henderson & St. Louis has a voice in the establish- 
ment of the rates attacked in this proceeding is that it 
makes the rates from Stanley to points of interchange with 
other roads or from points of interchange to Stanley. As 
to the Owensboro rate, which in instances has been ap- 
plied to Stanley when it has been given through rates, the 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis only fixes that factor 
known as the differential over Evansville. 

The commodities mentioned in the complaint and 
stated rates thereon to and from Stanley and Owensboro 


are: 


£ Ses 
» 28h 
be 
Commodity. From— 2 Ss .8 o8s 
3 of oF sp” 
i Hm HO OOS 
Cents. Cents. 
Barrels .....cccee II «bk. 60 40660c6ee sce 28 18 Fifth 
ee New Orleans............. 24 15 Sixth 
Bottles .....+.+-- Reading and Cin-C, L.... 25 15 Fifth 
Co ae LCL. 4 29 Third 
COG Sic cides cvess Reading and Cin-C. L.... 56 40 First. 
CIMA ccc cnses LCI. &6 40 First. 
Se Gaaessestea Reading and Cin-C.L.... 29 15 Second 
GIMME ciccsecs BCL. 4 34 Second 
errr Reading and Cin-C.L.... 24 15 Sixth. 
GINREE bcc cccve LC.L. 35 25 Fourth 
Glass stoppers.... Reading and Cin-C.L.... 25 15 Fifth 
GHEE. n.00.0:006% mea. tee 630 29 Third 
Tissue paper..... Reading and Cin-C.L.... 24 15 Sixth. 
Cinmatl cecccocele C. Lin 35 25 Fourth. 
NQHS cccccccccces Reading and Cin-C. L.... 21 12. I. 
CERE + c4deees -C..E.. 36 17 Sixth, 
From 
From Owens- 
Commodity. To— Rating. Stanley. boro. 
WT wadeveccsts BOSOM ..ccccccec Cents. Cents. 
In WOOd ...eseoee re Oh es ab omnia 8 45% 
PME cnavcoevs PPT Tee i ee Bnd cine 73% 68% 
Distillers’ dried a eee 98 93 
BURT. « censscece Chillicothe ..... dy ih. wen baecwe 17 16 


The inbound rates on the commodities named are made 
on combination of the rate to Owensboro and the local 
class rate from Owensboro to Stanley. Stanley now has the 
rates requested on malt and grain from Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Peoria and East St. Louis and points 
basing on these gateways, which is practically all the terri- 
tory from which they draw their malt and grain. There is but 
little evidence in the record as to the shipment of bottles, 
bags, corks, labels, bungs, glass stoppers, tissue paper and 
nails. The testimony is, however, that Stanley has been 
given Owensboro rates on bottles in all instances except 
from Reading and Cincinnati. It does not appear whether 
there has been any movement of bottles from Cincinnati or 
Reading, Ohio, to Owensboro on the alleged discriminatory 
rates, but it is shown that bottles have moved to Owensboro 
from Alton, Ill., on a rate higher than that to Stanley 
from Olney, Ill., from which point Stanley has the Owens- 
boro rate and from which complainant received a consider- 
able portion of its bottles. Barrels are largely shipped in 
by water on a rate which is less than that by rail. The 
movement of the other inbound commodities is light, gen- 
erally in L. C. L. lots, and apparently is not of great im- 
portance to complainant. On shipments of empty barrels 
outbound Stanley is on the Owensboro basis. 


So, necessarily, the chief concern of the complainant is 
with respect to rates on whisky and distillers’ dried grain 
from Stanley to all points where joint rates are not pub- 
lished. These rates are made by adding an arbitrary of 
2% cents per 100 pounds on carloads and 5 cents per 
100 pounds on less than carloads of whisky and a 1-cent 
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arbitrary on distillers’ grain in carloads. The inquiry, then, 
is whether higher rates on whisky and distillers’ dried 
grain from Stanley than from Owensboro and Henderson 
constitute unlawful discrimination against Stanley. It can- 
not be disputed that the rates, both at Henderson and 
Owensboro, are materially influenced by competitive water 
as well as rail rates. The village of Stanley is 1% miles 
from the river, and cannot be said to have distinctive wa- 
ter competition. The Eagle Distillery is located on the 
river at Grissoms Landing, thereby giving to it the benefit 
of a water rate. The record shows that until the defend- 
ant road was built it received and transported all of its 
products by water, and that. it now transports outbound 
about 60 per cent by water and receives in that way a 
substantial portion of its material. Of the products shipped 
last year by rail 79 per cent went to places having the 
Owensboro rate. It is urged by the complainant that it 
should have the same rates as Owensboro and Henderson, 
because in shipping to the eastern market it is nearer 
than Henderson and in shipping west it is nearer than 
Owensboro. It is equally true that Owensboro could 
ship to the east, the south, or the north on lines other 
than the defendant’s, and that Henderson could ship to 
the east by either of its other roads without moving 
through Stanley, probably without having a longer haul, 
and that the haul from Stanley, either to the east through 
Owensboro, or west through Henderson, would be longer 
than from either of those points. So that it would de- 
pend entirely upon how the shipments moved whether 
or not Stanley is nearer the jpoint of destination. 

As we held in the case of Commercial Club of Omaha 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 7 I. C. C. 386, 404: “It must be 
remembered that not every inequality in rates constitutes 
a violation of the law. Discrimination is forbidden only 
when it is unjust. Preferences and prejudices are not 
prohibited unless they are undue.” The circumstances and 
conditions relating to transportation at Stanley are ma- 
terially different from those at either Owensboro or Hen- 
derson. The location of the complainant’s distillery on the 
bank of the river was doubtless selected with a view to 
securing the advantage of water rates and additional ad- 
vantages incident to lower labor cost and taxes. Stanley 
is treated by the defendant road the same as all other local 
points. In fact, Stanley has a number of rates that are 
lower than any of the other stations on the defendant’s 
line. If the rates asked for are given to Stanley, we see 
no reason why they would not of necessity be extended to 
other stations ~n the defendant’s road. 

The disclosed facts, circumstances and conditions af- 
fecting transportation at Stanley, as compared with Owens- 
boro and Henderson, are not such as to justify us in finding 
the existence of undue discrimination. The complainant 
in the manufacture and sale of whisky and dried grain is 
not only in competition with the distilleries at Owensboro 
and Henderson, but with all distilleries throughout the 
state of Kentucky and even a broader territory, and from 
the fact that its business has increased and that no attempt 
has been made to show that on account of the rates the 
defendant has been injured we conclude that the slight 
variance has no appreciable effect on the selling prices of 
the products of the complainant. 

Where unjust discrimination is alleged against one 
point and undue preference to another and the same rates 
are demanded as a remedy therefor, the evidence should 
show that the circumstances and conditions with respect 
to transportation at the respective points are substantially 
the same. The record in this case fails to establish that 
fact or that the rates now in force are unduly prejudicial to 
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Stanley. For this reason the complaint must be dismissed, 
and an order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. , 


PENALTY ON SULPHURIC ACID 


CASE NO. 6752 (32 I. C. C., 199-202) 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION VS. 
ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Sept. 10, 1914. Decided Nov. 3, 1914. 


1. The tariffs involved properly construed apply to shipments of 
sulphuric acid in tank cars. 

2. Penalty charges for delay in unloading shipments of sulphuric 
acid involved in this complaint found to be unreasonable 
and reasonable charges prescribed for the future. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


J. W. White for complainant. 

R. Walton Moore, Charles J. Rixey, Jr., and M. Carter 
Hall for Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co.; Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co.; Augusta Belt Railway Co.; Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co.; Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina Railway Co.; Georgia Railroad; Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, and Southern Railway Co. 

Robert C. Alston for Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 

A. B. Bayless for Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. Sulphuric acid is a raw material 
used in this manufacture, and complainant obtains this 
material in large quantities at Copperhill, Tenn., whence 
shipments are made in interstate commerce to various 
plants of complainant located in Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

The Bureau of Explosives, an organization of railway 
companies in the United States and Canada, in May, 1912, 
recommended to its members that storage charges be 
assessed not only on explosives but on “dangerous articles 
other than explosives.” Following this recommendation, 
carriers in Central Freight Association territory filed tar- 
iffs providing for such charges. Storage Charges in Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory, 28 I. C. C., 372 [The 
Traffic World, Nov. 22, 1913, p. 937].. About the same 
time some of the defendants here published tariffs pro- 
viding for like charges. The purpose of assessing these 
charges, which were in addition to the ordinary demur- 
rage charges, was to enforce prompt unloading of what 
was regarded as a dangerous article. The charge provided 
for by such defendants in the tariffs here involved was 
on carload shipments $2 a day on each car not unloaded 
within 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. following notice 
of arrival, and after 48 hours this charge was doubled. 

The complainant makes the claim that these tariffs 
have no application to sulphuric acid. By paragraph 1805 
of the Regulations for the Transportation of Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles this Commission provided 
that corrosive liquids, including strong mineral acids and 
other strongly corrosive liquids “that are liable to cause 
fires when mixed with chemicals or with organic matter, 
or are liable, in case of leakage from their shipping con- 
iainers to damage other freight materially,” should move 
under a white label; that is, such a label should be 
attached to the container in which the shipment moves. 

The tariffs complained of prescribe that the charges 
hereinbefore stated should be assessed on shipments of 
certain specified explosives and on shipments of “danger- 
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ous articles other than explosives requiring, red, yellow, 
green or white I. C. C. labels.” 

That sulphuric acid requires the use of a white label 
is undisputed, and we conclude that the tariffs in question 
did apply to the shipments made by complainant. 

Complainant further contends that sulphuric acid of 
the density of that shipped by it is not a dangerous article, 
and that the tariffs assessing charges in addition to de- 
murrage charges for delay in unloading are unjust, un- 
reasonable and excessive. 

The experience of complainant has been that losses 
at terminals for which claims have been made have been 
nominal. The acid shipped by complainant has a density 
of 60 degrees Baumé, at a temperature of 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and at that density it does not corrode iron, 
but a witness for complainant admitted that it was “a 
dangerous substance unless it is carefully handled,” and 
when it is diluted so that its density does not equal 50 
degrees Baumé it becomes dangerous to iron. The acid 
at whatever density is dangerous to human beings, to 
some commodities that are regularly shipped, and mixed 
with certain chemicals it is combustible. Leakage of the 
acid is injurious to the rails of the carriers. 

The principal difference between the testimony of the 
complainant and that of defendants is as to the degree 
of danger incident to the storage and handling of sul- 
phuric acid in the freight yards of the carriers. It appears 
unquestionably that. sulphuric acid is a dangerous com- 
modity unless very carefully handled. Were this an issue 
as to the rate of transportation, a different question would 
be presented. International Agricultural Corporation vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C:, 488 [The Traffic World, 
March 2, 1912, p. 401]. Here the issue is whether there 
exists necessity for special treatment of the commodity 
so that danger may be avoided. Complainant in normal 


- times can unload this acid within 48 hours, and the fact 


that it is dangerous to leave cars loaded with this acid 
standing in the yards of the carriers presents a reason 
why the unloading should be effected within that time. 
It may be that there are, as contended by complainant, 
other commodities equally as dangerous as this commod- 
ity, but under all the facts of record we find that it is 
not unreasonable or unjust to require a payment in addi- 
tion to the ordinary demurrage charge as a penalty for 
a failure to unload sulphuric acid within a reasonable 
time. ; 

The charges prescribed in the tariffs complained of 
are, however, unjust and unreasonable. The defendants 
who have exacted the penalty charges complained of, 
have, since the filing of, this complaint, changed their 
tariffs and now assess the charge only when the com- 
modity is not removed by the consignee within 48 hours 
after 7 a. m. following notice of arrival, and then at the 
rate only of $2 a day. This lower amount is now assessed 
in an effort to make the charge uniform and to conform 
to our opinion in Storage Charges in Central Freight 
Association, supra. . 

Upon consideration of the facts of record we are of 
opinion, and so find, that the tariffs allowing only 24 
hours’ free time and doubling the charge after 48 hours 
are unjust and unreasonable, and that a reasonable rule 
would be to allow 48 hours’ free time after the first 7 
a. m. following notice to consignee of arrival, and that 
the charge should not exceed $2.per day after such free 
time. This rule is consistent with our conclusion in 
Storage Charges in Central Freight Association Territory, 
supra; it is the one now adopted by such of the defend- 
ants as exact any charge, and is the one recommended 
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by the Bureau of Explosives since our decision in the 
above case. 

Reparation is asked. By an amendment filed after 
hearing, a payment of the alleged illegal assessment to 
the Central of Georgia Railway Co. has been included in 
the claim for reparation. The original complaint included 
a prayer for reparation for payments that might be made 
after it) was filed. Complainant, under the tariffs com- 
plained of, paid on Feb. 20, 1914, to the Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad Co. the sum of $1,436 as penalty charges. 
These payments, as well as those hereinafter named as 
having been made to the Central of Georgia Railway Co., 
have been checked by the interested parties, and there 
is no dispute as to the amount paid, and it is admitted 
and the facts so show that had such charges been as- 
sessed under the now existing tariffs and under rules 
herein found to be just and reasonable, the amount would 
have been $634, making the excess paid and collected 
$802. A payment under the same circumstances was 
made to the Central of Georgia Railway Co. of $374, which 
under the proper charge should have been $154, making 
the excess paid to this defendant $220. 

Upon the facts of record we find that complainant, 
during the year 1913, shipped in interstate commerce 79 
carloads of sulphuric acid owned by it, which were de- 
livered to complainant by the Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road Co., and that said railroad company on Feb. 20, 1914, 
exacted and collected from complainant and complainant 
paid $1,436 as penalty charges for delay in unloading such 
cars, that such payment was unjust and unreasonable 
in and to the extent that it exceeded a charge of $2 per 
day after 48 hours’ free time, and that complainant was 
damaged thereby to the extent of the payment of $802, 
for which amount it is entitled to an award of reparation 
against said Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co., with 
interest from Feb. 20, 1914. 

We further find from the facts of record that com- 
plainant during the year 1914 shipped in interstate com- 
merce 31 carloads of sulphuric acid owned by it and 


which were delivered to complainant by the Central of 


Georgia Railway Co., and that said railway company on 
June 17, 1914, exacted and collected from complainant 
and complainant paid $374 as penalty charges for delay 
in unloading such cars, that said payment was unjust 
and unreasonable in and to the extent that it exceeded 
a charge of $2 per day after 48 hours’ free time, and 
that complainant was damaged thereby to the extent of 
the payment of $220, for which amount it is entitled 
to-an award of reparation against said Central of Georgia 
Railway Co., with interest from June 17, 1914. 

An order in accordance with these findings will be 


entered. 





ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before Dec. 31, 1914, and thereafter to abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving, as a 
penalty or assessment for failure to unload carload ship- 
ments of sulphuric acid, their present rates or charges, 
which said rates or charges are found in said report to 
be unreasonable to the extent that such rates or charges 
exceed those prescribed in the next succeeding paragraph 
hereafter. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they 
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are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and 
thereafter to maintain and apply penalty charges for 
failure to unload carload shipments of sulphuric acid and 
which shall permit 48 hours’ free time after the first 7 
o’clock a. m following notice to consignee of arrival of 
shipment, and that the charges after said 48 hours shall 
not exceed $2 a day for each carload, which said rates 
or charges are found in said report to be reasonable. 

It is further ordered, That this order shall continue 
in force for a period of not less than two years from 
the date when it shall take effect. 

It is further ordered, That the defendant Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad Co. is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay complainant, on or before Dec. 31, 1914, 
_ the sum of $802, with interest thereon at the raté of 6 
per cent per annum from Feb. 20, 1914, as reparation on 
account of assessments charged for delay in unloading, 
which assessments so charged have been found unrea- 
sonable, as more fully and at large appears in and by said 
report of the Commission. 

And it is further ordered,'That the defendant Central 
of Georgia Railway Co. is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay complainant, on or before Dec. 31, 1914, the sum 
of $220, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from June 17, 1914, as reparation on account 
of assessments charged for delay in unloading, which 
assessments so charged have been found unreasonable, as 
more fully and at large appears in and by said report of 
the Commission. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

November 20, issued November 23, in I. and S. No. 
513, the Commission suspended from December 1 until 
March 31 schedules in Supplement No. 16 to Lowrey’s 
I. C. C. No. 22. The schedules cancel joint rates ap- 
plicable on traffic originating at or destined to stations 
and industries located on the Chicago Warehouse & Ter- 
minal Co. and the Merchants’ Lighterage Co. at Chicago 
in connection with carriers operating eastward from Chi- 
cago. By tariffs effective September 1 and October 1 
carriers canceled joint rates in connection with lines 
operating west and north from Chicago. These tariffs 
have also been suspended. 

November 18, issued November 23, in I. and S. No. 
545, the Commission suspended from December 1 and 
later dates until March 31 schedules in tariffs of various 
carriers operating in Official Classification territory and 
in Western Trunk Line territory. They provide new 
charges for so-called trap or ferry car service. Under 
present tariffs, generally speaking, on outbound traffic 
shippers may load certain quantities of less-than-carload 
shipments at industries, into trap or ferry cars, this 
freight being rehandled by carriers at their local stations 
or at transfer points, freight charges being paid on the 
basis of the regularly published less-carload rates, with- 
out additional cost to shipper or consignee. Trap or 
ferry cars are also handled inbound; that is, a car con- 
taining various less-than-carload shipments, consigned to 
one consignee, is forwarded direct to his warehouse for 
unloading on his private siding. The suspended sched- 
ules, as to traffic handled at western termini points of 
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eastern trunk lines and at points west thereof, provide 
for a charge of 4 cents per 100 pounds, with a minimum 
charge of $4 per car in addition to the regular less-carload 
rates. At points east of the western termini points, car- 
riers propose an additional charge of 2 cents per 100 
pounds, with a minimum charge of $2 per car. 

November 17, issued November 25, in I. and S. No. 
449, the Commission further suspended from December 
1 until June 1 Supplement No. 3 to Southern I. C. C. No. 
A-6104. The suspended tariff increases rates on crude 
clay, from Columbia and other points in South Carolina 
and Georgia, to New York and interior eastern points, 
the operation of which was originally suspended from 
August 3 until December 1. 

November 17, issued November 25, in I. and S. No. 
503, the Commission further suspended from December 
3 until June 3 the following tariffs: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 


‘Ca—Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 2616-B. 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, J. D. O’Keefe, 
receiver—Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 70, Sup. 11 to I. C. C. No. 
71, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. A-53, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-61; 
I. C. C. No. A146; I. C. C. No. A-147. 

The suspended tariffs increase class and commodity 
rates between New Orleans and points in Louisiana, the 
operation of which was originally suspended from August 
5 and later dates until December 3. 

November 17, issued November 25, in I. and S. No. 
504, the Commission further suspended from December 
3 until June 3 schedules in Supplement No. 19 to Union 
Pacific I. C. C. No. 2548. They increase rates on grain 
and grain products between points in Iowa and Wisconsin 
and points in Kansas and other states, the operation of 
which was originally suspended from August 5 until De- 
cember 3. 

November 17, issued November 25, in I. and S. No. 
505, the Commission further suspended from December 
4 until June 4 items in Supplement No. 4 to Southern 
Classification No. 40, I. C. C. No. 19. They increase rat- 
ings on address plates, culverts and iron or steel tanks, 
the operation of which was originally suspended from 
August 6 until December 4. 

November 20, issued November 25, in I. and S. No. 
546, the Commission suspended from November 27 until 
March 27 schedules in Supplements Nos. 3 and 4 to Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. C-9682. They in- 
crease rates on logs from Stuttgart and certain other 
points in Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn. The present rate 
from Stuttgart to Memphis is 6 cents per 100 pounds 
and the proposed rate is 11 cents per 100 pounds. 


WORK BEFORE SUSPENSION BOARD 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. CO. 


The members of the suspension board, the adminis- 
trative body which collects material to be placed before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so that it may con- 
sider protests against tariffs proposing changes in rates, 
are swamped with work on three classes of tariffs: First, 
those filed by western roads seeking a general increase; 
second, those filed by carriers in Official Classification ter- 
ritory seeking to raise the rates on westbound shipments 
of slag, sulphur, whiting, rough stone, rough marble, oyster 
shells and gravel, and, third, the advances made by carriers 
in Official Classification territory on grain, meats and 
other commodities, on which it is assumed less ‘than re- 
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munerative rates have been charged, because the return 
per loaded car mile has been less than fifteen cents. 


In the end, it is believed, the big fight will revolve 
around the class of tariffs last mentioned. Live stock and 
packing interests have put in emphatic protests on the 
subject. A. B. Hayes, in a formal protest, in behalf of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association, filed November 
25, asserts that the higher rates, if allowed to go into 
effect, will increase the revenue from live stock and 
meats $20,000,000 a year on commodities which constitute 
less than two per cent of the tonnage of the carriers. 
He points out that the railroads, in the advarced rate case, 
asserted that they needed $50,000,000 additional revenue. 
Assuming that they need that much more money, he points 
out that as the whole matter now stands, they propose to 
raise 40 per cent of their requirements on one class of com- 
modities alone, namely, meat in its various forms, without 
regard to the fact that the live stock and packing indus- 
tries are now bearing exceptionally high burdens on ac- 
count of the foot and mouth disease. 

The big live stock and meat packers realize the dan- 
ger to them in the proposal to add, as they say, more 
than 20 per cent to the rates that were in effect prior to 
October 26. 

That date is mentioned because it is the one on which 
the live stock and meat rates went up five per cent, in 
accordance with the letter of the decision in the advanced 
rate case. That increase sent the live stock rate, Chi- 
cago to New York, from 28 cents to 29.4 cents per 100 
pounds, and the fresh-meat rate from 45 cents to 47.2 cents. 


Now tariffs are on file canceling out the rates which 
went into effect on October 26 and substituting 33 cents 
per 100 pounds as the rate on cattle and 50 cents on 
fresh meats. Those tariffs bear effective dates running 
from December 15 to December 20, while the effective 
dates on tariffs of the other kinds mentioned are effective 
December 1 and later dates. Naturally the Commission 
and the men dealing immediately with the new tariffs 
are busiest with the tariffs dated to become effective 
December 1, as to which I. and S. orders will have to 
be issued, if at all, before that day. 

The expectation is that the tariffs will be suspended, 
but that is on the assumption that inasmuch as. the Com- 
mission has not had a specific hearing on a good many 
of the items mentioned, a suspension may be regarded as 
almost a pro forma certainty. That, however, is an as- 
sumption on which absolute dependence must not be 
placed... Concise data upon which the Commission can act 
is needed from all objectors. : 


TRACTICON ORDER MODIFIED. 


The Commission has modified its order in the com- 
plaint of the Louisville Board of Trade vs. Indianapolis, 
Columbus & Southern Traction Co. et al., so as to allow 
the traction lines, which it ordered to establish through 
routes and joint rates, to make a five per cent increase 
in class rates so as to place them on an equality with 
the steam lines of the Pennsylvania Co. The latter was 
allowed in the advanced rate case to make a five per 
cent increase. The traction lines were not parties to 
that case, but the order requiring them to establish 
through routes and joint rates prescribed the old rates 
as the ones to be charged by the electric roads. It was 
necessary, therefore, for the Commission to modify its 
order so as to allow the traction roads to charge more, 
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Handling of Shippers’ Claims 


Report Made to Recent Meeting of the National Association of Railway Commissioners in Wash 
ington by Its Committee on Shippers’ Claims, of Which James S. Harlan, Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Is Chairman 


At the last annual convention of this association 
it approved two forms for use by shippers in presenting 
claims against carriers, one for overcharge claims and one 
for loss and damage claims. In the meantime the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission also have approved the forms, and it 
is understood that their use among shippers and carriers 
is now quite general. It is expected that these forms 
will do much to standardize the presentation of claims, 
thus bringing about uniform methods of investigation and 
proper and more prompt adjustments. Misunderstandings 
concerning the evidence and documents necessary to sup- 
port claims when presented have caused much friction 
and bad feeling between shippers and carriers. There- 
fore, it is manifest that anything that will help to stand- 
ardize and unify the presentation of claims will go a long 
way toward creating a more co-operative spirit and a bet- 
ter understanding, which should ultimately result in much 
better service to the public in the handling of claims. 

Your committee has obtained statistics from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which reflect to some extent 
the progress being made by carriers in the investigation 
and adjustment of claims. These statistics cover the 
period from January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1914, and repre- 
sent the number of claims presented to steam carriers 
having annual revenues exceeding $1,000,000 and the num- 
ber of such claims adjusted by them during that period. 
The mileage represented by the reporting carriers is 
220,062, or approximately 90 per cent of the total mileage 
of the United States. 

A condensed summary of the figures follow: 


CLAIMS PRESENTED. 











Loss and Over- 
damage. charge. Total. 
ie gl PPT eer 379,067 117,445 496,512 
uteratate, “interline” ......0sccsece 864,317 401,722 1,266,039 
ON BROS nin sno) an sneds 1,243,902 519,167 1,762,551 
Batrawtnte: *TeGal” 3. cscvcsscccecssc 397,902 120,937 518,839 
Intrastate, “interline” ..........00. 98,495 45,111 143,606 
ORES | COREE ois. 6 60.0,0-c2:0000 496,397 166,048 662,445 
I BOO 065 wisi cdeacax aes ocwkad 1,739,781 685,215 2,424,996 
Percentage of ‘interstate’ claims... ......cccccccece 73 
Percentage of “intrastate’’ claims............eeeeeee. 27 


Note: The term “‘local’’ pertains to claims in connection with 
traffic handled by one carrier; ‘‘interline,’’ handled by two or 
more carriers. 


NUMBER OF THE ABOVE CLAIMS THAT WERE ADJUSTED 
Manner of Adjustment. 














Character of Claims. Paid. Declined. Withdrawn. Total. 
Loss and damage........ 1,240,837 107,887 20,062 1,368,586 
CPVGRGMENEND wessccccccces 439,204 78,603 9,039 526,846 

ES eae 1,680,041 186,290 29,101 1,895,432 
PAP ORROEG id ccc ic ceccccces 88.6 9.8 1.6 
DIVISION OF TIME IN WHICH ADJUSTMENTS WERE 
ACCOMPLISHED. 
Percentage 
Loss relation 
Period of Adjustment and Over- of each 
After Receipt: damage. charge. period. Total. 
I Gass 6c ncneecses 769,786 266,444 55 1,036,230 
Between 15 and 30 days... 248,869 115,437 19 64,306 
Between 30 and 60 days... 202,897 90,226 16 293,123 
Between 60 and 90 days... 89,562 33,550 6 123,112 
Between 90 and 120 days... 41,297 15,846 3 57,143 
Between 120 and 180 days... 16,175 5,343 1 21,518 
BS PR Rerrer rr rer 1,368,586 526,846 100 1,895,432 


There remained unadjusted at the end of the six-month 


period 529,564 claims, or 22 per cent of the claims re- 
ceived. This does not mean, as might be inferred, that 
these claims have been in the hands of the carriers for 
six months or that it has required longer than six months 
to adjust them. It means simply that at the end of a se- 
lected period 22 per cent of the claims received during 
that period were carried over to the next period. In fact, 
the general showing indicates that the majority of the 
unadjusted claims were presented to carriers in the last 
thirty days of the period. 

It will be observed that of the 2,424,996 claims re- 
ceived during the period, 1,895,432, or 78 per cent, were 
adjusted. Of the 1,895,432 adjusted, 88.6 per cent were 
paid, 9.8 per cent declined, and 1.6 per cent withdrawn. 
These percentages tend to refute to some extent the asser- 
tion so often made that carriers purposely evade pay- 
ment of a large proportion of claims. Of the 1,895,432 
claims adjusted in the period of six months, 1,400,536, 
or 74 per cent, were adjusted within thirty days after re- 
ceipt, 293,123 or 16 per cent, were adjusted in from thirty 
to sixty days after receipt, and 201,773, or 10 per cent, 
were adjusted in from sixty to one hundred and eighty 
days after receipt. In other words, all but 10 per cent 
were adjusted within sixty days after receipt. These fig- 
ures show that the majority of claims were adjusted 
within thirty days after receipt, from which it may be in- 
ferred that claims not adjusted within thirty days were 
either improperly presented or were of a peculiar or 
special character. 

These statistics should, and no doubt will, serve to 
stimulate carriers to greater zeal in the general question 
of claims and in the desire to maintain the most efficient 
organizations for the handling of them. 


There is appended to this report a recapitulation of 
the classified statement of amounts adjusted for loss and 
damage to freight by steam railway carriers from Jan. 1, 
1914, to June 30, 1914. This statement also was made 
from figures procured from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The classification shows claim causes and prin- 
cipal commodities. This information should be of value 
both to carriers and to the Commissions. It should 
enable carriers to ascertain the causes of the large pay- 
ments for loss and damage, and to remedy the situation 
by removing the causes. The commissions might find the 
information valuable in connection with the question of 
rates, since information of this character shows to some 
extent the risk involved in the transportation of particular 
commodities. It also indicates whether or not carriers 
are permitting their revenues to be dissipated through 
failure to exercise diligence in the prevention of claims. 

The total amount adjusted for loss and damage dur- 
ing this six-month period was $17,185,818, and of this 
amount 43.81 per cent has been charged to two causes, 
namely, “unlocated loss” 23.96 per cent, and “unlocated 
damage” 19.85 per cent. 

The terms “unlocated loss” and “unlocated damage” 
represent amounts paid on account of loss and damage 
developed before the delivery of freight to consignees, and 
not assignable to more specific causes. Loss and damage 
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is an economic waste, and this waste can be obviated 
only by ascertaining the causes thereof. The American 
Railway Association and the Freight Claim Associatien 
have taken steps to ascertain the causes and to remove, or 
at least minimize, them. By reference to the classified 
statement it will be noted that the major portion of the 
amount charged to unlocated loss represents the loss of 
whole packages. Particular mention is made of this, be- 
cause it is urged that these losses result largely from 
the use of shipping containers improperly or inadequately 
marked. 

In recent years there has been an abnormal increase in 
the payments for loss and damage to freight. To illus- 
trate: The amount paid on this account has grown from 
$7,055,622 in 1900 to $30,885,454 in 1913, an increase of 
337 per cent. During that period freight earnings have 
increased 109 per cent. The increase in the payments 
for loss and damage to freight is, therefore, entirely out 
of proportion to the increase in freight business. Several 
reasons may be given for this increase. Important among 
them is the tendency of shippers to use and of carriers to 
accept a cheaper and frailer grade of shipping containers. 
As damage claims increase the expense of carriage and 
thus affect the rates, it seems altogether reasonable in the 
interest of the general shipping public, as well as in the 
interest of carriers themselves, to discourage the use of 
shipping methods and shipping containers that are lack- 
ing in safety. There is a certain public interest involved 
in the proposition that carriers may properly insist upon, 
and indeed ought to require, the use of substantial and 
adequate boxes, cartons and other packing cases for 
property offered for transportation. 

There are other factors responsible for a large part 
of the increase. One of them is the tendency of car- 
riers toward a more liberal treatment of claims. Another 


is that carriers are now called upon to adjust many — 


claims for loss and damage which at one time shippers 
did not present. The growing tendency of shippers to 
employ men of railroad experience who are expert in.trans- 
portation matters results in closer supervision of the 
loss and damage incident to transportation. These men 
are not only quick to find a basis upon which to present 
claims, but their technical knowledge of such matters 
enables them to vigorously prosecute claims after presen- 
tation. Each year finds shippers more alert as to their 
legal rights, and more exacting in their demands, naturally 
resulting in an increase in claims. 

The affairs of carriers are so interwoven that whoie- 
some co-operation among them is essential to the success 
of any scheme which contemplates greater efficiency and 
economy in the matter of claims. As a large part of the 
amounts charged to operating expenses for loss and dam- 
age by one carrier represents that carrier’s proportion of 
claims paid directly to shippers by other carriers, it is 
manifest that there should be a uniform understandimg of 
the principles relative to questions of liability in the han- 
dling of claims. The absence of a uniform policy often 
results in the declination of certain classes of claims by 
some carriers and in the payment of the same class of 
claims by others. The demoralizing and discriminating 
practices that may easily grow out of such methods is 
apparent. ° 

Based upon the information secured by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission through its examiners and upon 
our general knowledge of the situation, there are grounds 
for the belief that some portion of the large payments 
for loss and damage is not a proper charge against car- 
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riers. This belief appears especially to be applicable to 
certain claims for alleged losses and damages to shipments 
of packing-house products, grain, fruits and vegetables, 
live stock, and to claims for the so-called concealed losses. 
The question of the degree of the negligence of a carrier 
for losses and damages involves a broad debatable field, 
comprising many of the difficulties experienced. There is 
no fixed or clearly defined line on the one side of which 
are circumstances which constitute negligence, and on the 
other side circumstances and conditions which clearly 
acquit, and nice judgment is often needed to determine 
the validity of such claims. In some cases the judgment 
exercised is largely influenced by the volume of the traffic 
controlled by the claimant, or by other considerations not 
having a direct bearing upon the merits of the claim. It 
is obvious that in order to avoid discriminations, claims 
should be adjusted solely upon their merits, and with 
only a negative regard for traffic considerations. 

Among the practical difficulties under which freight 
claim agents now work is the uncertainty of the law re- 
specting freight claim liability. The practice, and conse- 
quently the interpretation of legal principles relative to 
freight claims, seems to differ in different localities, a 
fact which causes much embarrassment, especially in 
interline settlements. The last report of the committee 
on shippers’ claims contains a summary of the statutory 
laws of the different states and it furnishes a basis for 
individual and co-operative study of the subject. It is 
apparent that each commission should do all in its power 
to bring about a unification of the laws affecting freight 
claims. The extraordinary increase in the payments for 
loss and damage, the ease with which such claims 
may be used as a means of discrimination, and the di- 
vergency in the practices concerning questions of liability 
emphasize the need of serious consideration of the ques- 
tion of uniform laws and uniform practices. 


So much has been said upon the general question 
of overcharge and undercharge claims that it is necessary 
here to refer only to the more fundamental phases of the 
question. Overcharges and undercharges resulting from 
the application of erroneous rates have been accepted by 
carriers and by shippers as a sort of necessary evil inci- 
dent to the handling of a large volume of business. The 
human fallibility, of course, precludes the possibility of 
entirely eliminating overcharges and undercharges result- 
ing from errors, but it is believed that the number of 
such errors is susceptible of a substantial reduction. It 
has been urged that a more general use of joint through 
billing between carriers would remove one of the most 
prolific causes of errors. It also has been urged that more 
thorough and efficient systems of revising the billing upon 
which charges are based would not only eliminate a great 
many overcharges and undercharges, but would enable car- 
riers promptly to adjust those which are discovered after 
the shippers have paid the amount demanded. It is appar- 
ent, too, that more joint through rates and a general sim- 
plification of tariffs would improve the situation. 

As a general proposition, carriers adjust overcharge 
claims with a fair degree of promptness. It appears that 
all carriers are not as diligent as they might be in their 
efforts to detect overcharges, and to arrange voluntarily 
to refund them without waiting for a claim, although it is 
undoubtedly true that there has been a substantial im- 
provement in this respect. There appears to be an even 
greater lack of diligence in the detection and collection of 
undercharges, It frequently happens that shippers are 
not advised of undercharges until months, sometimes years, 
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after the shipping transaction occurred. In such cases the 
shippers having disposed of the matter, object to paying 
additional charges, and when informed that under the law 
they must pay the charges demanded, they feel that they 
are being imposed upon and thereafter not infrequently as- 
sume a hostile attitude both to the law and to the 
carriers. 

Broadly speaking, the full responsibility of carriers is 
not discharged by the mere act of adjusting overcharges 
and undercharges after they occur. As each overcharge 
and each undercharge is, in theory, at least, a violation of 
the law, it is plainly the duty of carriers to make sub- 
stantial efforts to correct the conditions which create them. 
It must be obvious to all concerned that carriers should 
give earnest consideration to any plan or plans that will 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of errors in assessing 
transportation charges. 


N. A. R. C. CONVENTION 


THB TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The weight of the influence of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners November 20 was 
thrown in favor of putting a proviso to the first section 
of the Act to regulate commerce, which will be notice 
to the courts that they must not follow the principles 
the Supreme Court appears to have laid down in the 
Shreveport case. By a vote of 22 to 11 the convention 
voted down the Benton substitute to the Williams reso- 
lution, and then, viva voce, adopted the offering of the 
Texas member. The sense of the convention is that 
the first section should carry this proviso: 

“And provided that nothing in this act nor the exer- 
cise of any authority by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by virtue thereof shall absolve any railroad or 
Other common carrier from obeying any rate, rule, 
regulation or practice of any state with respect to the 
transportation of passengers or property wholly within 
one state and not shipped to or from a foreign country, 
from or to any state aforesaid, unless or until there be 
or shall have intervened or occurred the judgment of 
a court of competent jurisdiction holding such rate, rule, 
regulation or practice imposed by such law, rate, rule, 
regulation or practice to be unreasonable.” 


The discussion November 20 developed the fact that 
no one agrees with any other as to just what the Shreve- 
port principle is, but the state commissioners made it 
obvious that they regard it as indicating the early de- 
struction of the regulatory powers of states, hence they 
desired to show that they are opposed to such destruc- 
tion. 

The Williams resolution also calls on Congress to 
add two members to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and to divide the country into districts, so as to 
bring about, as they believe, greater expedition in the 
disposition of cases, 

The afternoon session November 19 was devoted largely 
to the descussion of the valuation reports and the adop- 
tion of resolutions receiving them and making them a 
part of the record. Clifford Thorne pointed out that 
the statisticians are including gifts and a lot of things 
in the capital account, which, according to his view, 
should not be counted as capital. Most of the time was 
spent in discussing the various ‘ways of valuing land, 
the single-tax theory being brought forward with promi- 
nence by E. W. Doty of Ohio. Prof. Bemis said there 
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are unearned increments other than that on land which 
must be considered by those who, like himself, are 
working on the subject. 

The convention came to an end Friday evening, Nov. 
20, with a hurried presentation and consideration of the 
reports on telephones, classification, rails and equipment 
and shippers’ claims. The fight on the Shreveport case 
resolutions and the wide discussion of the many phases 
of valuation and the general subject of government regu- 
lation took up so much time that there was opportunity 
for only a mere touching on the subjects mentioned. 

On the subject of governmental supervision of capi- 
talization issues, the convention adopted a resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Finn, declaring it to be the sense of the as- 
sembled commissioners that there should be governmental 
supervision, but that whatever is undertaken by the fed- 
eral government shall be in addition to and not in lieu of 
that performed by the states. That resolution was adopted 
as a substitute for a motion to endorse the Rayburn securi- 
ties bill now pending in the United States Senate. The 
convention readopted its recommendation that Congress 
pass a uniform classification bill authorizing the Commis- 
sion to make such a cassification through a disinterested 
body of experts appointed by the Commission. 


The telephone report, submitted by Commissioner 
Watson of Oklahoma, was discussed to the extent of Mr. 
Watson, answering a general question by Mr. Burr of 
Florida, saying that in his state the subject of service 
has been handled in a practical manner. The result is 
that a subscriber gets an answer from central within ten 
seconds from the time he takes down the trumpet. He said 
that only one system is permitted. The state does not 
encourage competition, assuming that it is a ble to assure 
reasonable rates. He cited several specific instances of re- 
duced rates, He said that from what he had heard of the 
service in Washington, it would be considered intolerable 
in Oklahoma, without regard to the rates, whether high 
or low. He said he had broken up the practice, to be found 
in rural communities, of “rubbering” on party lines by 
remarking that if the children did not quit doing that 
he would fine each one $10 the next time he came into 
that part of the state. He has no authority to impose a 
fine, but the threat worked. He said the Oklahoma com- 
mission has found that a party line with twelve or fifteen 
subscribers on it is the maximum that may be followed 
without breaking down the service. 

W. C. Borland presented the report on rails and equip- 
ment for Commissioner McChord, who had waited three 
days for an opportunity. Mr. Borland’s synopsis bore the 
striking declaration that on Jan. 1 last only two wooden 
passenger cars were under construction in the United 
States. All the others are steel. 

The usual complimentary motions were made and 
carried, but an unusual ceremony took place when Mr. Burr 
of Florida arose to make a few remarks about Clifford 
Thorne, the incoming president. 

“We owe him a debt of gratitude for the part he has 
taken in the advanced rate cases. I feel, and I believe you 


agree with me, that he has contributed greatly to the 
cause of the shipper. He has worked like a lion and we 


ought to tender him a vote of thanks. 

Laurence Finn also paid a tribute to the new presi- 
dent when he got ready to surrender the gavel. “His name 
is Clifford, but nearly always he signs it ‘C. Thorne.’ I 
never knew why he did that until to-day. The railroads 
made the discovery. They have found out that when they 
want an increase of rates the proper way to read the name 
of our new president is ‘See Thorne.’” In taking the gavel 
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Mr. Thorne said that the greatest of the great problems 
before us is how to devise a wise, efficient and effective 
regulation of the greatest of organized industries—the 
American railroad. 

“A large part of the responsibility rests upon the men 
composing this organization. It is not the task for radical, 
short-sighted men. We must see both sides of the case, 
and it is my desire that what I shall do as president of 
this association shall be with that idea as my guide.” 


WESTERN ADVANCED RATE PETITION 


A petition for the investigation and suspension of tar- 
iffs filed by western roads proposing advances in rates has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Clifford Thorne as chairman of a committee selected to rep- 
resent the commissions of the following 15 states: Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Arkansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah, Montana and California. 

The following are the members of the committee se- 
lected to represent. these western state commissions: Clif- 
ford Thorne, Iowa; H. T. Clark, Jr., Nebraska; W. H. 
Stutsman, North Dakota; P. W. Dougherty, South Dakota; 
C. E. Elmquist, Minnesota; George A. Henshaw, Oklahoma; 
F. A. Jones, Arizona; A. E, Helm, Kansas; W. D. Williams, 
Texas; John M. Eshelman, California. 

Following is the petition: 

“The railway companies operating through the western 
states have filed, and are filing, tariffs proposing general 
advances in rates on many different articles and commodi- 
ties. These are so numerous and affect such a wide extent 
of territory that they have all the essentials of a general 
advance in freight rates, 

“The common carriers operating in Western Classifica- 
tion territory have adopted a policy, and arrived at an 
agreement, to make a general advance in freight rates in 
that territory, and the tariffs now filed, and to be filed, are 
being filed in pursuance of the policy so adopted. 

“Tllustrating these advances we cite those on grain. A 
blanket advance of one cent per hundred pounds is pro- 
posed on the transportation of grain from several thou- 
sand points in western states to Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Omaha and to the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf. 
These advances on grain probably involve the largest sums 
of money. Other advances covering very extended terri- 
tory and of much importance are those proposed as to the 
elimination of the stoppage privilege, with right to partly 
unload, for the consideration of $5 per car; this elimination 
will cause advances in rates actually paid by the shipper or 
the purchaser, ranging from 10 per cent to as high as 100 
per cent, in some instances, we are informed by representa- 
tive shippers of the West. This elimination of the stop- 
page privilege applies to agricultural implements and parts 
thereof, lime, cement, plaster, pitch, stucco, dairy products, 
live and dressed poultry, dipping solution, high explosives, 
beer, fruit and vegetables, furniture, junk, scrap iron, sul- 
phur solution, lumber, melons, fresh meat and packing- 
house products, butterine, mince meat, paper and paper 
bags, stone ware and wind mills. Other important ad- 
vances affect live stock, dressed meats and packing-house 
products, grain products, hay, cotton piece goods, cotton- 
seed meal, cottonseed cake, hides, hay, straw, flax, tow 
and lumber. 

“In order that justice be done between the carriers and 
the producing, consuming and shipping public we believe 
it absolutely necessary, and respectfully petition, that the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission make a thorough investi- 
gation of the issues involved; and in order that the same 
may be done, that the said tariffs shall be suspended pend- 
ing the said investigation; and that, in said investigation 
ample opportunity be given the carriers proposing the said 
advances to offer the evidence at public hearing, which 
they claim justifies the same, and that opportunity be 
granted others to adequately present the public side. In 
this way, and this way only, can a fair, reasonable and just 
hearing be _ had. The shippers and consumers of 
the West are entitled to the same _ consideration 
and opportunity to be heard by this tribunal, as you have 
tendered the public in the eastern case. 

“The tariffs proposing the aforesaid advances are more 
specifically described in the statement attached hereto, and 
marked “Exhibit A.” We have not as yet secured all of 
said tariffs, and we respectfully petition the Commission 
to also suspend and investigate all other tariffs of rail- 
Way companies operating west of the Mississippi River, 
proposing general advances in freight rates, at this time.” 

Action by the Commission was expected with regard 
to the tariffs filed by western trunk line carriers advanc- 
ing rates by the end of this week. An announcement 
on the subject was expected, and inasmuch as the Com- 
mission makes no announcements when it allows increased 
rates to go into effect, the inference that the tariffs were 
to be suspended was natural. A refusal of the Commis- 
sion to suspend the tariffs would be unusual, because 
there has been no testimony as to what effect the in- 
creases would have upon relationships, which constitute 
90 per cent of all rate controversies. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT RATES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
F Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The three parties to the application of the transcon- 


tinental carriers for permission to disregard the literal 
terms of fourth section order No. 124 discussed the subject 
before the Commission Monday in a formal manner. The 
railroads constitute one party, manufacturers and shippers 
in the Middle West the second and inter-mountain com- 
munities of shippers and receivers the third. 

The railroads decided to have all their arguments made 
by Fred H. Wood and he used all the time at the morning 
session on the basic proposition that the Commission, in 
orders prior to the inter-mountain and fourth section de- 
cision prescribed reasonable rates for Denver and for 
Reno; that the railroads had taken the measure of rea- 
sonableness prepared by the Commission in those cases 
and had projected rates to the points intermediate between 
them and the Pacific coast. 

“The situation of those who object to the proposed ° 
departure from the fourth section order issued in the in- 
ter-mountain case in relation to the Pacific coast manufac- 
turer or jobber will be the same whether you grant this 
permission or deny it,” said Mr. Wood. “If you grant it 
the intermediate points will have rates that have been 
found by the Commission to be reasonable for Denver and 
Reno. The rail lines will be able to compete with the water 
lines and it makes no difference to the receivers at the 
intermediate points whether the freight comes from the 
Middle West by rail or from the Atlantic coast by water 
and rail. ; 

“If you deny the request it means simply that the 
rail carriers from the ‘Middle West will have to retire from 
the business through their inability to meet the competition 
through the Pacific ports from the Atlantic seaboard. I 
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think that Judge Bartine and others opposed to the applica- 
tion to allow us to make the proposed rates will admit that. 
The only question to be decided is as to whether you will 
allow the Middle West to compete, at these inter-mountain 
points, with the man on the Atlantic coast. The railroads 
cannot meet the competition of the water routes through 
the canal in any way other than that suggested. The At- 
lantic coast shipper will dominate the situation and unless 
this permission is granted the shipper from Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis and the other points in the Middle 
West will be shut out.” 

At the afternoon session H.C. Barlow, for the Chicago 
Association of Commerce; F. C. Kellogg, for interests 
shipping the heavy iron and steel articles embraced in 
schedule C for which the exemption is asked; F. H. Truax, 
representing Kenosha manufacturers of brass beds and 


articles of that kind; John M. Glenn, representing the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association; Commissioner Elmquist, 


representing the interests of Minnesota, and R. P. Sangster, 
representing Kansas City interests, supported the argu- 
ments made in behalf of the application. 

The general interest of the intermediate points was 
represented by Judge Bartine of the Nevada Commission, 
Mr. Campbell of Spokane, Byron Waters of the interior 
California counties and particularly Fresno, and Commis- 
‘sioner Jones of the Arizona commission. 
ment, because the subject became so broad and the in- 
sistence of representatives of middle western manufac- 
turers and shippers so great that the presentation of the 
matter could not be finished within the time allotted. 

The Commission allowed an extra day in the argu- 

R. D. Sangster, for the Kansas City Commercial Club, 
without qualification, said that Missouri River shippers will 
have to go out of the Pacific coast business, along with 
the railroads, unless the Commission allows the exceptions 
embraced in schedule C. 

R, A. Jones, of the Arizona commission, said the in- 
termediate points have no desire to drive the Missouri 
River shippers out of the western market. On the con- 
trary they want competition as strong as possible. There- 
fore he suggested that the railroads, for a period of six 
months, try a strict observance of the order and then 
come back and report the result. He said the inter-moun- 
tain country surely would be willing to allow the excep- 
tions if the experiment shows that the effect is to turn 
the coast business over to the Atlantic coast shippers. 

Chairman Bartine of the Nevada Commission and 
Judge Waters for the interior California counties insisted 
that there should be an observance of the order for a time 
at least before applications were made for exceptions. 

Charles Donnelly, in closing for the railroads, said that 
Judge Bartine, in his argument, overlooked the fact that 
the back-haul rate zone has been narrowed from 600 to 
200 miles and that strictly speaking there are few inter- 
mediate points which pay the terminal rate plus the back- 
haul. He also called the judge’s attention to the fact that 
Mr. Campbell, speaking for Spokane, the pioneer in the 
fight against the back-haul, admitted that the application 
of the order would not, in any event, benefit the intermedi- 
ate points. 


WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


In a circular sent out by the Treasury Department 
at Washington explaining certain parts of what is known 
as the War Tax Law, the following is contained under 
the heading, “Freight and Express Receipts:” 

“Paragraph 5 of schedule A requires every railroad 
or steamboat company, carrier, express company, or cor- 
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poration or person whose occupation is to act as such, to 
issue to the shipper or consignor, or his agent, or ‘person 
from whom any goods are accepted for transportation 
when a charge exceeding 5 cents is made a bill of lading, 
manifest, or other evidence of receipt and forwarding for 
each shipment received. 


“A literal compliance with this requirement is in 
some cases impracticable or impossible. 

“It is, therefore, hereby provided that where freight 
is accepted at non-agency stations, it must be receipted 
for by conductors accepting it. He must see to it that 
an internal revenue stamp of 1 cent denomination is at- 
tached to each of such receipts and canceled as required 
by these regulations before such shipments are accepted 
for transportation: Provided, however, That in the event 
shipment so offered are of a perishable nature, or are 
likely to deteriorate by delay, or to obstruct sidings or 
other facilities by being refused for lack of a compliance 
with the provisions of the act, or if shippers or their 
representatives are not at such non-agency stations to 
receive or to stamp such receipts, conductors may accept 
and transport such non-agency shipments to destination 
in advance of the affixing of the stamp. In such cases, 
receipts issued by the conductors must not be surrendered 
to the shipper, but must be delivered with the freight 
to the destination agent, who, in such cases, must present 
the consignor’s receipt to the consignee and demand that 
it be staampea and the stamp canceled by him as agent 
for the shipper before delivery of the shipment. If a non- 
agency shipment be destined to another non-agency sta- 
tion, and the tax is not paid by the shipper, the con- 
ductor’s receipt therefor must be indorsed ‘Stamp tax 
not paid,’ and it must be delivered with the freight to 
the agent at the nearest agency station to the destination 
of the shipment for execution and delivery of the receipt 
by and to the consignee. If a non-agency shipment, upon 
which the tax is not paid by the shipper, be destined to 
a point on another railway, the agent at the junction 
point at which the shipment is delivered to the conneet- 
ing line must indorse on the delivery slip or manifest 
for such shipment ‘Stamp tax not paid,’ which delivery 
slip shall follow to the delivery station, the agent at 
which shall collect the tax before delivery of the freight. 


“Shipments of milk or cream, consisting of one or 
more cans, shipped by one shipper to one consignee on 
the same date and train to which milk or creap tickets 
are attached, will be regarded as one shipment, and to 
one of the milk tickets a stamp must be affixed, unless 
other evidence of receipt is issued, in which case the 
other evidence shall be properly stamped. 

“Switching tickets covering local switching orders 
for which a charge is made, covered by no bill of lading, 
will be regarded and stamped as evidences of receipt. 

“Dray tickets, or shippers’ tickets, will be regarded 
and stamped as evidences of receipt, unless surrendered 
for a bill of lading. 

“Baggage checks for the transportation of bicycles, 
dogs, baby carriages, etc., will be regarded as evidences 
of receipt and should be properly stamped. 

“No stamp is required upon federal and state govern- 
ment shipments of government or state property, for 
which, if a stamp were issued, the federal government 
or state government would be required to pay.” 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST DEMURRAGE. 
The statement of the Pacific Northwest Demurrage 
Bureau for October, 1914, shows 7,945 cars held overtime. 
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Who’s Who In Traffic 


By A. E. Heiss 


‘ 


Bend an eye on Clifford Thorne and see if he belies 
his looks- when he begins unwinding the miles and miles 
of applied statistics that wrap themselves around the 
ankles of the men on the other side of the case and 
trip them up—not always, of course, but often enough to 
keep busy that part of the accounting force of the Record- 
ing Angel setting down the words men say that were 
better left unsaid. Those long, thin 
legs were made to twine one about 
the other during the period in which 
figures are ingested. And that spine 
was made to sit upon while a finan- 
cial expert, such as Charles A. Co- 
nant, unfolds the carefully prepared 
tale of what will happen to the in- 
vestment banker when he moves 
abroad crying, “Railroad bonds to 
sell, railroad bonds to sell, who, oh 
who, will buy?” 

His is the imagination that con- 
ceived the picture of the “other side” 
in both hearings on the advanced 
rate case. It is not necessary to 
agree or disagree with the conclu- 
sions the Iowan draws from the data 
he piles up in front of the Commis- 
sion when he concetves it his duty 
to oppose something, in order to give 
him credit for the work he does. He 
lugged before the Commission a mass 
of information. That’s the point. 
He had something in the way of fig- 
ures to offset those presented by the 
best statisticians the railroads had 
been able to gather up, and what he 
brought challenged the attention of 
the country. Yet only eight years 
ago Thorne was a country lawyer at 
Washington, Ia., twenty-nine years 
old, equipped with a diploma from 
Yale, some practice and some per- 
sonal interest in some men with a 
financial interest in oil wells in Kan- 
sas. 

Had the railroads made rates on 
oil and its products satisfactory to the 
friends of Clifford Thorne, he might 
never have been heard of in a rate 
case. But the rates were not satis- 
factory. Thorne took up the troubles 
of his friends, and ever since he has 
been trying to live up to his name 
with the traffic manager who fails to make satisfactory 
rates to and from Iowa and between Iowa points, garner- 
ing in the meantime the chairmanship of the Iowa board 
of railroad commissioners, to which office he was re- 
elected for another term on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November in this year of grace. Four 
years ago, in a field of six candidates he was 15,000 ahead 
cf his nearest competitor in a state-wide fight, from which 
Single fact it may be inferred that he knows something 
-bout the art of leading the voter up to the ballot box with 
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the proper sort of notion in his head as to how he should 
vote, even if an A. M. and an LL.B. from the University 
of Iowa, a Ph.D from Yale, and an LL.D. from Iowa 
Wesleyan might be supposed to place a handicap on a 
citizen seeking office. 
When Iowa made him a railroad commissioner, the 
man who was not satisfied with the rates the railroads 
were making for his friends who had 
oil wells in Kansas, that state had a 
dim notion that it was interstate and 
not merely state rates that were giv- 
ing them trouble. Thorne proved that 
inasmuch as 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness moved on interstate rates, a 
general revision of interstate rates, 
east and west, would alone fill the 
bill. The revision was made, the first 
of the kind Iowa ever had. 
Years ago Thorne learned that 
combination, co-operation, concurrent 
, action, or whatever one pleases to call 
it, got one somewhere, even if that 
somewhere might not be exactly the 
desired destination. So when West- 
ern Classification No. 51 was _ pro- 
posed, he ‘got the Mississippi Valley 
state commissioners to join Iowa in 
asking for its suspension. And it was 
suspended, as may be remembered by 
those who helped the Commission put 
it into shape. Also, in the litigation 
which resulted in the Minnesota rate 
decision, Thorne came along with his 
suggestions of united action, with 
himself as chairman of a voluntary 
association of the commissioners of 
eight states who brought some sev- 
enty suits, aJl disposed of on the au- 
thority of the decision in the Min- 
nesota case. 
Not having his time fully occu- 
pied, the busy country lawyer drafted 
) the Iowa “unfair discrimination” 
statute defining what is now called 
unfair competition in the nation’s 
laws. The Iowa statute undertook to 
prevent price discrimination in the 
buying of oil, grain and butter fat, 
and other states thought so much of 
it that they have adopted that Iowa 


CLIFFORD THORNE. idea. 


Was he in the 1910 advanced 
rate case? He was. Representing the American National 
Live Stock Association, the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 


Association and the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, 


he had his say about the western section of that move 
to get more money, and when the advanced rate case 
of 1913-14 came along it was like taking up a piece of 
work temporarily laid aside to arouse the commissions 
of twelve middle western states, not to mention inter- 
mountain commonwealths, the before-noted live stock as- 
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sociation and the 2,500,000 farmers’ associations, owning 
3,000 country elevators. 

And is that all Thorne does to keep himself em- 
ployed and out of mischief? Not at all. Between times 
he lectures to the law students at Iowa’s university, 
writes for the American Law Review and draws the fire 
of President Ripley of the Santa Fe, by means of a piece 
for the Saturday Evening Post. So that there might be 
no possibility of rust from idleness, the Iowan, this year, 
served as chairman of the committee on valuation of 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners, which 
means that the responsibility for the report rested upon 
his shoulders. The association at its recent meeting 
elected him its president. He has also just been chosen 
chairman of a committee representing the commissions 
of fifteen states to fight the application of western roads 
for a general advance in freight rates. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


G. L. Oliver, who was appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Fort Smith & Western 
and St. Louis, El Reno & Western railways on October 








G. L. OLIVER. 


12, was born May 4, 1886, in Hawick, Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, and was educated at Loretto College, Edinburgh, 
entering the service of the Allan Line Steamship Co. at 
its head offices in Glasgow, Scotland, in the spring of 
1894. He came to America in the spring of 1906 and 
entered railway service in the traffic department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway in Chicago under 
F. J. Shubert, at that time A. G. F. A., and, after serving 
this company for six years, went with the Frisco system 
tariff department at St. Louis, Mo., for one year, leaving 
there for Fort Smith, Ark., as chief clerk to J. J. Gibson, 
G. F. and P. A. of the Fort Smith & Western and St. 
Louis, El Reno & Western railways. 

The Hocking Valley Railway Co. announces that J. H. 
Dooley is appointed coal agent, with office at Charleston, 
W. Va. 
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C. B. Michelson, immigration agent of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad, has been appointed marketing 
agent, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 

L. R. Everett has been appointed general agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., succeeding W. B. Frisbie, transferred. 

A. E. Yuill has been appointed tie and timber agent 
of the Canadian Northern, with jurisdiction over eastern 
lines, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Traffic Club of Kansas City was held in the Baltimore 
Hotel -Wednesday evening, November 18, the following 
officers being elected for the ensuing year: Frank M. 
Cole, general agent, New York Central Lines, president; 
F. W. Fratt, president, Union Depot Building & Terminal 
Railway Co., first vice-president; Harry A. Richards, com- 
mercial agent, Grand Trunk Railway Co., second vice- 
president; Alfred A. Wild, Merchants’ traffic manager, 
secretary and treasurer. Directors: J. F. Holden, vice- 
president in charge of traffic Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co., J. C. Swift, president, Swift & Henry Live Stock 
Commission Co., A. A. Poland, general freight agent, 
Kansas City, Missouri River Navigation Co., C. W. Lons- 
dale, president, Lonsdale Grain Co., for term expiring 
1915, Logan Pittman, traffic manager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., J. S. Adsit, G. A., C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., Harry E. 
Heller, general agent, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., and J. I. 
Sweeney, traffic manager, Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry 
Goods Co., terms expiring 1916. Following the election, a 
dinner was served to about three hundred members and 
their guests. J. C. Swift presided. The principal speak- 
ers were F. A. Butterworth, A. F. T. M., Pere Marquette 
Railway, Chicago; John H. Wiles, V.-P., Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co.; Edward J. White, general counsel, Missouri 
Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis;, the Rev. Fred C. Loos, 
Liberty, Mo., and J. F. Holden, V.-P., Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Co. The club has arranged for a series of 
monthly dinners and noonday luncheons for the coming 
year. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Cleveland will be held in the Assembly Room of the 
Hollenden Hotel, Monday evening, December 7. Frank C. 
Gorton will make a brief address on a topic relating to 
traffic matters, and Samuel H. Dare, general agent, A. C. 
L. Railway, Chicago, will entertain with dialect stories. 
Motion pictures illustrating the latest scenes in the Euro- 
pean war zone and other subjects will be presented. Buffet 
club luncheon will be served at the close of entertainment, 
with additional “smokes.” 

The Traffic Club of New England will hold its fifth 
annual meeting and dinner for the election of officers 
and directors Friday, December 4, at 6 o’clock p. m., at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. The entertainment of 
the evening will be motion pictures by Dr. Frederick 
Vining Fisher of the lecture bureau of the Panama-Pacific 
International and Panama-California Expositions at San 
Francisco and San Diego. There will also be music by 
an orchestra. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

Oral argument of Docket No. 6423, Street Brothers 
Machine Works vs. Southern. Railway, assigned before 
the Commission at Washington, D. C., November 13, was 
canceled. 
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WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

Referring to your article on page 985, issue of No- 
vember 21, regarding the war tax on freight: It seems 
that the provisions of the law are sufficiently explicit as 
to the requirements with regard to bills of lading for 
freight or express shipments. The law as it affects these 
documents reads in part as follows: 


It shall be the duty of every railroad or steamboat company, 
carrier, express company, or corporation, or person whose occu- 
pation is to act as such, to issue to the shipper or consignor, 
or his agent, or person from whom any goods are accepted for 
transportation where a charge exceeding 5 cents is made of a 
bill of lading, manifest or other evidence of receipt and for- 
warding for each shipment received for carriage and transporta- 
tion, whether in bulk or in boxes, bales, packages, bundles, or 
not so inclosed or included; and such shipper, consignor, agent 
or person shall duly attach and cancel, as in this act provided, 
to each of said bills of lading, manifests or other memorandum, 
a stamp of the value of 1 cent. 


It will be seen from the above that the common Car- 
rier is only obligated to issue to the shipper, consignor 
or his agent a bill of lading, manifest or other evidence 
of receipt and forwarding, but that the shipper, consignor, 
agent or person shall duly attach and cancel requisite 
adhesive stamp of the value of 1 cent. The duty for 
attaching and canceling the stamp is plainly upon the 
shipper, and not upon the railroad company, nor does 
it appear that the shipping order or memorandum of 
shipment is to be stamped, but the original bill of lading, 
whether negotiable or non-negotiable. 

Whether or not the department will require that the 
shipping order and memorandum of shipment, or the sec- 
ond and third copies of the bill of lading, have indicated 
thereon that the original bill of lading has been properly 
stamped and the stamp canceled, does not appear from 
the wording of the law, but will doubtless be made clear 
by some ruling of the department. 


Henry S. Gray. 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 24, 1914. 


EXPENSE OF REGULATION 


(By T. S. Ford, Auditor of San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. Co.) 

There should be kept by the railroads of the country 
an income account, called, for example, Expenses Due to 
State and Interstate Regulations, which should include 
everything from cost of furnishing ice water to the public 
at large to the loss of mail revenues which the roads 
earn and do not get. 

On July 29 and Sept. 22, 1914, the writer recommended 
this matter to the attention of the Association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers, but whether this subject 
was considered unimportant, or whether on account of 
the insignificant source from which it emanated, is not 
known, but at any rate no cognizance was taken of the 
two communications. 

It would not be my idea to include expenses such as 
betterments to the property, which are in their nature a 
benefit to the property—for example, interlocking devices, 
automatic couplers, etc.—but only actual expenses which 
railroads of their own accord would not incur, and losses 


of revenues resulting from state and interstate regulations. 
A few of the more important are mentioned: 

Estimated loss of mail revenues earned but not paid 
for by the government. 

Losses due to arbitration that the railroads would not 
otherwise sustain if they were not compelled to arbitrate. 

Reductions in previously existing tariff rates, less addi- 
tions allowed in tariff rates. 

Expenses of rendering weekly, monthly and annual re- 
ports to state and interstate commissions. 

Additional expenses by reason of adoption of the new 
classifications of Interstate Commerce Commission July 1, 
1914, the old classifications being preferable and satis- 
factory to railroads. 

Expenses of accounting, traffic and other railroad asso- 
ciations necessitated by the intercourse with state and in- 
terstate commissions. 

Expenses of tariffs filed with commissions. 

Expenses due to federal valuation of- railroads. 


The above do not cover the entire ground by any 
means, they only scratch the surface. A complete text 
pertaining to this subject would have to be originated and 
include every sort of expense railroads have to bear by 
reason of all forms of state and interstate laws, require- 
ments, regulations and reports. This would include a 
multitude of items that would have to be thought out and 
worked int6 the text. 


Most or all of these expenses are now spread out and 
absorbed in operating expenses, for instance: The expense 
of clerk hire in auditors’ offices, for making reports and 
statistics to commissions; cost of tariffs furnished, etc.; 
because they are not operating expenses at all—they are 
income expenses deductible along with taxes, rentals, hire 
of equipment, etc. 

These items of expense are never taken into account 
in the institution:of rates allowed railroads. The fact is 
the burdens and expenses of complying with these regu- 
lations have grown from the inception of the different com- 
missions. They have grown for thirty years or more from 
nothing to extraordinary proportions, so gradual that no- 
body has stopped to take note of it. 

The railroads of the country should not have waited 
thirty years to do this thing. They should have seen to it 
long ago, and have this great item of expense where they 
could put their fingers on it and show law-making bodies, 
the public and everybody what it amounts to. 

In the writer’s opinion this is one of the biggest and 
most essential things that has come up in railroad ac- 
counting in years, and the wonder is that railroads have 
been asleep on it instead of doing it. As an advocate 
for increased rates, if the railroads of the United States 
could put up a combined figure of this cost, they would 
have not simply an argument, they could force an increase 
to that extent or else bill the expense on the government, 
—one or the other is certain. The law makers and com- 
missions of the country have become so accustomed to 
getting everything they want regardless of cost, and the 
railroads so busy furnishing it and maintaining their 
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“easy chair” policies, that the gradual and enormous 
growth of this expense has escaped unnoticed. 

These suggestions may not be new, but the writer has 
never seen the subject referred to prior to his first letter 
to the Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers, July 29, 1914. 

Whether the Interstate Commerce Commission wotld 
entertain the proposition of this extra income account is 
not known, and is perhaps immaterial, since there is 
nothing to prevent the railroads from keeping it for their 
own information and the cost of doing it would become 
another item for the text. 

There will probably be the same vacillation in this as 
in other matters for lack of railroad organization and co- 
operation. 


YOAKUM AND COPARTNERSHIP 


(Regarding the statement frequently appearing in the press 
that B. F. Yoakum is a government railroad-ownership advo- 
cate, the following letter, under date of Nov. 12, 1914, from Mr. 
Yoakum to Judson C. Clements, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows that the statement is somewhat erroneous, 
and presents a plan of public copartnership.) 


While testifying before you a few days ago, Governor 
Folk asked me if I thought the remedy for existing con- 
ditions to be governmental control of securities, or some 
other close relation between the government and the rail- 
roads. I said that was getting into a big question, but if 
he wanted my views I would give them briefly, which I did. 

Newspaper comment and personal letters indicate that 
my position as to the relations between the government 
and the railroads appears to be misunderstood. I am in 
favor of a form of government copartnership, as dis- 
tinguished from government ownership. 

I believe that copartnership arrangements under spe- 
cial federal charters, to be granted to railroads desirous 
of operating under a federal license, would be the wisest 
solution of the present unsettled conditions. 

Taking all the requirements of the 250,000 miles of 
railroads in the United States for the next ten years, in- 
cluding larger and better facilities necessary to satisfy 
the public, purchase of new equipment, extension of ter- 
minal facilities, double tracks, safety signal appliances, 
reduction of grades, payment of car trust certificates, tak- 
ing care of note maturities, bond refunding purposes, ‘etc., 
the railroads will need not less than 750 million dollars a 
year. This does not include new construction. When the 
general situation improves, the railroad will be able to 
borrow some of this needed money at from say 5 per cent 
to 6% per cent per annum. 


The cost of money is just as much an expense of trans- 
portation as the cost of coal, ties, rails or other material 
used in the construction, maintenance and operation of 
railroads, and indeed is one of the largest items of expense 
the railroads have to contend with. 

The government pays only 3 per cent for the money 
used in the construction of the Panama Canal, which is 
rapidly becoming an important factor in transportation. 
The canal would never have been built without govern- 
ment credit and consequent cheap money. The United 
States has also authorized and is now preparing for the 
construction of a railroad in Alaska, I recognize that the 
canal is a good and wise investment, and that the Alaskan 
Railroad will be equally as good for the development of 
that new country. In .these two enterprises the govern- 
ment lends its credit for construction work, and shoulders 
the deficit until they become self-sustaining. Regardless of 
any losses, the public is the gainer. The 3 per cent bonds 
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sold for the construction of the Panama Canal, and to be 
sold for the construction of the Alaskan Railroad, furnish 
good low rate security for small investors, savings banks 
and like institutions. 

The federal government is now regulating the expenses 
and revénues of railroads. It should go a step further and 
safely aid them in future financing, and in consideration 
therefor enjoy a share of the profits, with representation 
on the. boards of directors. 


In this letter I shall not attempt to go into detail as 
to these special charters, but there are no real difficulties 
in making them absolutely safe for the government, profita- 
ble for the people, and advantageous to the railroads. The 
change of securities should be gradual through the creation 
of a low interest-bearing government-railroad bond to take 
the place of the underlying higher interest-bearing railroad 
bonds as they may mature, or they could be exchanged 
under a refunding process. Each transaction should be 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, always 
provided that the net earnings of the railroad must be at 
least 21%4 times the interest on the government-railroad 
bonds exchanged for the present underlying bonds. These 
new bonds should be a first lien on the property. All 
junior mortgage bonds and the stock would be subject to 
these new bonds, on which the government would not be 
responsible, but would, under equitable terms to be agreed 
upon, share in the profits with the stockholders. At a 
rough estimate, in the course of a few years, one-half of 
the present underlying bonds, or about 5 billion dollars, 
would be exchanged or refunded into a lower interest bond. 
A large proportion of these old bonds bear 5 per cent and 
6 per cent, and a few 7 per cent interest; therefore, under 
the proposed system there would eventually be a saving 
to the railroads of approximately 100 million dollars 
a year in interest alone. This is on the assumption that 
such a government-railroad bond, being a first lien, would 
be as attractive to bankers and investors as the present 3 
per cent government Panama Canal bonds. If in this way 
the railroads of the country can save 100 million dollars a 
year in the item of interest, under my estimate it would 
insure the government receiving as its share under the 
proposed copartnership arrangement probably from 15 to 20 
million dollars a year. 


I have no squeamishness about government. ownership 
of railroads. It is merely a question of what is the best 
thing to do to arrive at a solution that will give the best 
and most economic service, and establish the most profita- 
ble and satisfactory relations between the public and the 
railroads. I feel confident that the owners of railroads 
would be willing to sell to the government at a reasonable 
price, but even so, the government will be reluctant to 
undertake the business of operating properties whose rev- 
enues are about three times the present income of the 
government through taxation. 

I favor the use of the government’s proposed share of 
railroad profits for the upkeep of country roads. Under 
special federal charters the people’s share could be de- 
posited with the treasurer of the United States, and through 
him distributed to the states in proportion to the mileage 
of the railroad in each state, for the upkeep of the wagon 
roads. The government could not expend its share of the 
profits with greater benefit to the public, especially the 
farming interests. I favor such a plan because it is simple, 
and requires no investment by the government. 

In a remarkable degree the dirt roads are taking the 
place of steel rail feeders by reason of their improvement 
and rapid extension into farming and mining districts 
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heretofore unavailable on account of impassable roads, thus 
avoiding in many cases the necessity for the construction 
of short feeder lines in the future. 

We have 2 million miles of public roads, of which over 
1 million miles are post-roads. In the eastern states the 
average cost to improve public roads is about $6,000 per 
mile. In the middle West, from $2,000 to $3,500 per mile. 
The cost of maintenance of public roads in eastern states 
is given at $580 to $670 per mile; in the central states, 
about $300 per mile. The total interest on county and state 
bonds, and the cost of maintenance, which is paid by direct 
tax, is approximately 100 million dollars a year, and this 
tax is increasing yearly. In the last two years the bonds 
issued and authorized for road purposes amounted to more 
than 150 million dollars, and in the course of a very few 
years, the interest on all the bonds issued for public high- 
way purposes, plus the cost of maintenance, will amount 
to 250 million dollars annually. But these improvements 
are essential. Any section of this country which is denied 
daily access to the markets by reason of poor country roads, 
and swollen, bridgeless streams, is as far behind the times 
as a railroad with wornout 45-pound rails, rotten ties and 
bridges that wash out every time it rains. 

Thus I favor the creation out of copartnership profits 
of a fund to be applied to defray the expense of country 
roads, thereby lessening taxation, and opening up new 
natural feeders to every railroad in the country. Federal 
assistance to the railroads in borrowing money at a low 
rate would avoid a tremendous economic waste. 


LOSS OF GRAIN IN TRANSIT 


The Minnesota Supreme Court, November 13, handed 
down an important opinion involving the right of grain 
shippers to recover from railroads for the loss of grain 
in transit. The case was that of the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., plaintiff and respondent, vs. the 
Great Northern Railway Co., defendant and appellant, 
File No. 18775, No. 40, October term calendar. 


The elevator company shipped three carloads of grain 
over the defendant’s railway from stations in North Da- 
kota to terminal points in Minnesota. When the grain 
arrived at the place of delivery it was inspected and 
weighed by the proper state official and the quantity then 
in the cars was found to be less than the quantity loaded 
therein, as shown by the bills of lading. Plaintiff brought 
this suit to recover for thé shortage and obtained a ver- 
dict below. Defendant thereafter made an alternative 
motion for judgment notwithstanding the verdict, or for 
a new trial. This motion was denied and defendant ap- 
pealed. The Supreme Court affirmed the District Court 
in an opinion written by Commissioner M. D. Taylor. 


The appeal is based on alleged errors in the rulings 
in respect to the admission of evidence, and in the in- 
structions given to the jury as to the measure of dam- 
ages. The statutes provide that the state railroad and 
warehouse commission shall exercise general supervision 
over the grain interests of the state, and of the handling, 
inspection, weighing and shortage of grain, and also shall 
make all proper rules and regulations for carrying out 
and enforcing all laws relating to such subjects (Sec. 4497 
G. S. 1918). It is also provided that all weighers shall 
keep such records as may be prescribed by the commis- 
sion and shall furnish to any person for whom weighing 
is done a certificate showing the amount of each weight, 
the number of each car weighed, place, date and con: 
tents of car. “Such certificate,” says section 4463, G. S. 
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1913, “shall be prima facie evidence of. the facts therein 
certified.” . 

The commission also has provided by rule: that weigh- 
ers shall examine each car carefully before it is unloaded 
and “if it is found to be in a leaky or bad-order condition 
make notations of same in weight record book and in 
remark column of daily reports; also make a special bad: 
order report on blanks provided for that purpose.” 


The weigher who weighed the three cars in question 
made a notation as to the condition of each car, indi- 
cating defects. The above-quoted rule of the commission 
and these notations were received in evidence at the trial 
of this case over the objection of the defendant, and 
the chief controversy is whether such evidence was ad- 
missible. 

This question has never before been directly passed 
on by the Minnesota court, and in the opinion in this 
case it says: 

“Defendant contends that the certificates which sec- 
tion 4463 provides the weigher shall furnish to the person 
for whom the weighing is done, are competent evidence 
of the matters which the state requires to be stated 
therein, but of nothing else. For the purposes of this 
case we may concede that such contention is correct, 
but it does not follow that the evidence received was 
inadmissible. The statutes require the issuance of such 
certificates, but they also give the commission general 
supervision over the entire subject matter of the han- 
dling of grain, authorize the commission to make all 
proper rules relating thereto, and require the keeping of 
such records as the commission shall direct. There is 
nothing in the law which limits the records to be kept 
to a record of the certificates required to be issued to the 
person for whom the weighing was done. On the con- 
trary, the provisions referred to clearly indicate that no 
such limitation was contemplated. Such certificates may 
properly be recorded in the record, but so may any other 
pertinent facts which the commission directs the weighers 
to note therein. Under the statutes, it was within the 
province of the commission to require the making of 
the notations in controversy and to require them to be 
entered in the official record. 

“The commission made such requirement and the 
notations were made and recorded in accordance there- 
with and are a part of the Official record. It is well 
settled that a record, which the duties imposed upon a 
public officer required him to make, and which are made 
by such officer pursuant to and in the proper perform- 
ance of such duties, is competent evidence of the facts 
properly recorded therein. It follows, therefore, that 
the official record containing the notations in question, or 
a duly authenticated copy thereof, was admissible in 
evidence.” 

This rule thus laid down by the Supreme Court, it is 
asserted by grain shippers and dealers, will have the 
effect of making easier the presentation of evidence in 
cases of this character. 


OIL CASES REOPENED 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered the 
reopening of Docket Nos. 4083, Chanute Refining Co. et al. 
vs. M. K. & T. et al., and 4430, sub. 1, Mutual Oil Co. vs. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. They will be re- 
heard in connection with the large number of other oil 
rate cases in which Examiner-Attorney Brown took testi- 
mony at Kansas City about a month ago. 
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Concealed Loss Claims. 

New York.—“Goods are packed in our packing room, 
checked into cases and gross scale weights marked on 
the outside of the cases in pencil. Before the goods 
are delivered to trucks they are again weighed and if 
the weights correspond they are placed on the cases 
with a brush. If there is a discrepancy in weight the 
case is unpacked and contents recounted before being 
delivered to truckman. Our stock and revenue stamps 
were in perfect balance on the days these goods were 
packed and shipped. These facts are attested by affi- 
davits of our shipping clerks. The goods were delivered 
in like good order on the same day to the transportation 
companies, and this fact is substantiated by affidavits 
from truckman. The goods were unpacked when received 
by consignees and found to be several cartons short 
and the weights of the entire cases were short to the 
extent of the weights of the shortages. Consignees made 
affidavits that goods were short when cases were deliv- 
ered to their truckmen. Cigars are shipped in strapped, 
corded and sealed cases, but’ it has frequently been 
demonstrated that with the use of a screwdriver, chisel 
or hatchet, the straps on a case can be lifted and the 
boards sprung sufficiently to allow pilferage of any part 
of contents of a small package at a time. In the case of 
one of these claims a notation was made by destination 
agent on freight bill to the effect that strap was broken 
and that contents were 30 cartons, which was -10 less 
the invoice quantity. Consignee weighed this case and 
found a difference in weight which was equal to weight 
of missing goods, but railroad agent did not weigh the 
case. Transportation people claim that the goods were 
loaded into cars upon receipt and protected by watchman 
until the afternoon and then sealed; that the goods ar- 
rived at destination under the seal of forwarding agent 
and were delivered the same day, affording, as they 
claim, no opportunity for pilferage. The carriers intimate 
that the goods were never packed, but admit that they 
did not weigh the cases either at shipping point or des- 
tination, and for that reason they are not in position to 
say whether or not the weights as appearing on our 
bill of lading were correct when the goods were delivered 
to them, although in one case weight of 380 was used 
on their freight bill instead of our weight of 378 pounds. 
Under the conditions as described above is not the burden 
of the proof upon the carrier?” 


The burden of proving a loss is always upon the 
plaintiff in an action, and this is especially true in con- 
cealed loss claims. There are times, though, when it 
is out of the power of the owner to show positively a 
loss, but he must at least prove such circumstances as 
would create an inference against the carrier that they 
had been lost. Such inference might be drawn from the 
circumstances that the goods were delivered to the agent 
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of the carrier, and that they had failed, after sufficient 
time for their carriage, to arrive in whole or in part at 
the destination for which they were intended. When 
the proof is positive that goods of a certain quantity or 
weight were given to the carrier for transportation, and 
goods of a lesser quantity or weight were delivered, and 
the carrier cannot show that the loss was occasioned by 
the act of God, or resulted from an inherent defect or 
infirmity in the goods themselves, the presumption would 
arise that the carrier was at fault and liable. 

On the facts above submitted, we should say that a 
prima facie case of negligence and liability had been 
established by competent evidence against the carrier. 

An interesting article enumerating the manner in 
which concealed loss claims frequently originate, and the 
degree of one’s duty and responsibility thereunder, is 
published on page 975 of the November 21, 1914, issue of 
this paper. . 

+ of iz 
Articles Too Long for Box Cars. 

Michigan.—“I wish you would advise me through the 
columns of your Traffic World the rights of the carrier 
in the following case: A bundle of iron was delivered 
to us weighing in the neighborhood of four or five hun- 
dred pounds, which was forty feet long. Under rule 7, 
paragraph C, this shipment was billed by our Grand 
Rapids agent as 5,000 pounds, but as a matter of fact 
the long article was not loaded on a flat or gondola car, 
but was loaded on the top of one of our freight cars. 
The iron was too long to be loaded through the side door 
of a 40-foot car. Please advise what rating this shipment 
should have taken.” 


Rule 7 (c), Official Classification No. 42, reads, “un- 
less otherwise specified in the classification, when L. C. L. 
shipments of articles are loaded on a flat or gondola 
car on account of their being too long to be loaded in 
a box car through the side door thereof, they shall be 
charged at actual weight and L. C. L. class rate for each 
shipment for one consignee, provided that in no case 
shall the charge for same be less than for 5,000 pounds 
at first class rate.” 


The particular object of this rule is to provide a rea- 
sonable compensation to the carrier who is forced to 
furnish a -special equipment to load and transport an 
article that cannot, on account of its length, be loaded 
in the regular equipment used for transporting such 
articles, and as a consequence, a minimum rate and 
weight are fixed at which such irregular length article 
should be carried, regardless of its actual weight. If, 
therefore, no special equipment is furnished-and used, and 
some genius has resorted to a novel method for loading 
and carrying the elongated article in a box car of regular 
size, he will be restricted in his charges to the L. C. L. 
rate applicable to the article at its actual weight. In 
other words, where the carrier, for its own convenience, 
used a box car instead of a flat or gondola car, it would 
be unreasonable, within the intent of rule 7 (c), for it 
to charge on any basis other than the actual weight of 
the shipment. 

cS + * 
Damages in Delayed Shipments. 


New York.—“We bought a number of cars of corn 
from a shipper in Illinois, the last car of which was 
delayed in transit about sixty days. Under the terms of 
the contract and the custom of the trade, we allowed the 
shipper the market valueof the quantity in excess of the 
contract quantity on the day of the arrival.of the last 
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car, which was the car that was delayed. This difference 
in price amounted to 16% cents, representing the advance 
in the market between the time the car should reasonably 
have been expected to arrive and the date of its actual 
arrival. We made a claim against the delivering carrier 
for this loss, and the claim is refused on the ground that 
they are not responsible for an amount exceeding the 
contract price. Will you kindly advise us if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ever given a decision or ruling 
on a matter of this kind? The amount involved is about 
$75 and represents an actual loss to us, and this loss was 
forced upon us by reason of the slow service on the 
part of the railroad in are delivery of the car at 
Buffalo.” 

In rule 387, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission held that the provision in 
the Uniform Bill of Lading reading, “being the bona fide 
invoice price, if any, to the consignee, including the freight 
charges, if prepaid,’ does not apply to a shipment made 
several weeks later than the contract of sale. The par- 
ticular shipment was lost in transit, during which the 
market price had advanced beyond the price fixed in a 
contract previously entered into, under which a large 
quantity had been purchased for future delivery. 

Refer to our answer to Illinois, on page 1028 of the 
May 16, 1914, issue of this paper, for our views on the 
point that paragraph 2, section 3, of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, does not apply to delayed shipments, and to our 
answer to Tennessee on page 619 of the Sept. 26, 1914, 
issue, for our views as to the measure of damages in 
delayed shipments. 

* ca * 
Carrier at Fault to Bear Burden. 

Texas.—“An inland carrier issued a through bill of 
lading covering shipment of cotton from a station in 
Texas to Bremen, Germany, specifying therein a through 
rate which was less than the tariff rate to the port plus 
the ocean rate. The steamship company, as usual in such 
cases, refused to accept the cotton unless intermediate 
carrier reaching the port paid the total amount of the 
ocean rate, which left a balance for the rail lines less 
than the tariff rate. This intermediate carrier, having 
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paid the ocean rate, is now outstanding the difference, and 
contends that it is the duty of the initial line to pay this 
balance and collect it from the shipper. This the initial 
line declines to do, contending that it is the duty of the 
intermediate carrier to make collection direct from the 
shipper. Which is correct?” 

It has always been the policy and purpose of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to hold that carrier 
responsible whose agent failed to issue a bill of lading 
that did not fully comply with all legal requirements. In 
such errors as resulted in higher rates, fares, or any 
different routes, the Commission has placed the respon- 
sibility on the delinquent carrier. See rules 16, 277, 286, 
370 and 390, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6. 

In rule 286 (f) the Commission held “that the obliga- 
tion lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to refrain 
from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions 
that cannot lawfully be complied with. * * * The car- 
rier will be held responsible for any damage which may 
result from the failure of its agent to follow this course.” 

* * * 
Claims for Misrouted Shipments Should Be Filed with 
Carrier at Fault. 

Illinois—“We made shipment of fruit jars from ‘A 
to B and presented initial carrier with bill of lading carry- 
ing full routing and proper rate via routing shown on 
bill of lading, which bill of lading was executed by the 
initial carrier. Upon arrival of shipment at destination 
additional charges were collected, and further investiga- 
tion developed the fact that shipment arrived over a line 
other than specified in bill of lading, necessitating drayage 
by consignee. We presented claim to delivering carrier 
for amount of overcharge, which it has developed was 
due to misrouting. Kindly advise us who is responsible 
to us for the amount of overcharge and payment of our 
claim.” 

Rules 286 and 383, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6, 
place the entire burden of misrouting on the carrier at 
fault, and it is the safest course to ascertain definitely 
which carrier is chargeable with the misrouting and the 
resulting overcharge, and then file the claim with that 
carrier. 








Docket of The Commission 


November 30—Detroit, Mich.—Commissioner Hall: 
6833—In re Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 
December 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner LaRoe 
* 1, & S. 524—Rules governing redemption of mileage tickets. 
December 1—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner ee 
6955—G. I. Moore vs. St. L. & 9. = R. Co. et al. 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and were not carried in the publication before last Satur- 
day. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
make the change In this Docket will Fe noted elsewhere. 


November 30—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bradley: 
7027—Hire’s Condense Milk Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
November 30—Greenwood, S: C.—Examiner Watkins: 
* ae Assn. of Greenwood, S. C., vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
eta 
November 30—Chicago, Ill., Hotel La Salle, 10:00 a. m.: 
1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines in Official Classification territory. 
4181—Industrial railways case; in the matter of allowances to 
short lines of railroads serving industries 
Calumet, Hammond & Southeastern R. R. 
Chicago, Calumet River R. R. 
Chicago & Illinois Western R. R. 
Chicago Short Line Ry. 
Chicago, West elnean & Southern R. R. 
Illinois Northern Ry. 
Wyandotte Southern R. R. 
Indiana Northern Ry. 
Manufacturers’ Junction Ry. 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois R. R. 
Pullman R, R. 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Ry. 


November 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pleasants: 
7252—Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry 


oa Glenny Glass Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 


November 30—Wheeling, W. Va. eter Waters: 
7249—-Otto Jaeger vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 





7182—Cairo Milling Co. vs. M. & oR ee Ca. 


December 1—Kalamazoo, Mich.—!xaminer Kelly: 
6951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 


et al. 
7089—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 


et al. 
7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al 


December 1—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Waters: 
7012—Hampton Grocery Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 2—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Wood: 

* “Saat ae Oregon Lumber Producers’ Assn. vs. Cc. B. & Q. 

: et a 
December 2—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Watkins: 
* wr ee of qurade of Vidalia, Ga., et al. vs. A. & W. P. 
‘0. et 
* 6373—City of Ocilla, Ga., et al. vs. Ocilla Southern R. R. Co. 


et al. 
* 6405—City of Doerun, Ga., vs. Ga. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 2—Pine Bluff. Ark. —Examiner - oe si 
7125—Arkansas Rice Co. vs. La. West. R. R. Co. et al. (Also 
Fourth Section Aoniicatice-) 
7079—Stuttgart Rice Mill Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Pleasants 
See—easor Stave Co. vs. Memphis, Dallas & Guif R, R. Co. 


et a 
608e-Darragh Co., vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
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December 3—Philadelphia, Pee —Examiner J. Bigar Smith: 
7151—Perkins Glue Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
a a! du Pont de Nemours Powder Go. Ve Colo. & Wyo. 
y. © 
7163—Thomas B. Hammer vs. A, C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


Dpeomber 3—Springfield, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 


et al, A 
6221—Ashland Farmers’ Blevator Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. 


December 3—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Wood: 
* 7251—Eastern Oregon, Lumber Producers’ Assn, vs. Ore.-Wash. 
R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 
December 3—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 6497—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., vs. 
Sou, Ry. Co. et al. 
* 1, & S. 515—Ratings on earthen and concrete sewer pipe and 
other articles, 


December 3—Vincennes, Ind.—Examiner eter: 
6916—National Rolling Mill Co. vs. C. & E 
(Also Fourth Section Application.) 
aoe Vincennes Distillery Co. vs. C. T. H. & S. EB. Ry. 


Co. al. 
7397-Indian Refining Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
December 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Wood: 
"ie aa Gold Mining Co. vs. Ore.-Wash, R, R, & Nav. 
0. et a 
December 4—Boston, Mass. neoiner Bell 
* 7244—Stone’s Express vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 4—Peoria, IIl. —Examiner Butler: 
7164—Jones & Adams Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 
7318—Lewis McNutt vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

December 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7181—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. e. a: P. BR. R. Co. 
7260—D. B. Martin Co. vs. P. Co. 
7276—Produce Lumber Co vs. Riortolk Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 4—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Pleasants: 

6985—L. Feedberg & ‘Co. vs. Ahnapee & West. Ry. Co. ét al 

December 5—Moline, Ill.—Examiner Burlers: 
1. & S. 528—Rates on wagons from Ft. 

tions in Oklahoma, 

December 5—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Pleasants: 
7094—-Muskogee Wholesale Grocer Co. vs. St. L. & 9. F. R. R. 

Co. et al. 

December 5—Philadel wie. Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7336—R, A. & J. J. lliams Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
Te Vurcanined Fiber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

eta 

December 7—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
7075—Verhalen & Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
7173—Armour & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. = r 
7225—D. B. Zimmerman vs. at “Nor. Ry. Co. et 
7226—D. B. Zimmerman vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. co et al. 

December 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 1141—Esserman Bros. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 1142—J. Kuttner & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 1161—Bass & Heard vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 7—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

* 7123—Producers’ Fruit Co. vs. Sou, Pac. Co. et al. 

Section.) 

December 7—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 

aa Cooperage Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et a 


December 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
5845—Natl. League of Commission Merchants of the U. S. vs. 
FP. R. R. Co. et al. 
7140—Geo. H. Morrill Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. yy Go. et al. 
7350—Barrett Mfg. Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


December 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Pleasants: 
7307—W. C. Norris vs. Ind. Harbor Belt R. R. Co. et al. 
7322—Producers’ Supply Co. vs. Midland Valley Ry. Co. 


December 8—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 
* 6254—Ennis, Brown Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
December 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Watkins: 
: 7201—B. Mifflln Hood Brick Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
* 7222—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7295—Byrd-Matthews Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gainesville & N. 
W. R. R. et al. 


December 8—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 
7107—Powell-Myers Lumber Co. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
7325—Powell-Myers Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
7180—Burson Knitting Co. vs. C. I. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 
7289—Burson Knitting Co. vs. C. M. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 8.—Oklahoma City, ae Pleasants: 
7112—Barteldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 8&—New York, N. eee J. Edgar Smith: 
7166—Standard Oil Co. vs. Lonien Valley R. R. Co. 
7219—United Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7231—Frank Reinert vs. Pullman Co. 


December 9—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

* 7196—Pioneer Fruit Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

December 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 6883—Yellow Pine Sash Door and Blind Mfrs. Assn, et al. vs. 

Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

Dec. 9.—New York, N. t Sa tary 9 J. ae ee: 
7240—Robt. H. Sizer Co. vs. A. C. R. Co. et al. 
7284—Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. we pe R. R. Co. et al. 
%291—Oscar Heyman & Co. vs. Rutland Trans. Co. et al. 

December ae. Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
7000—A. L. Greenburg Iron >, vs. C. & E. R. Co. et al. 

= C & St. L. iy, Co. et al. 
. & St. P. E ca 


. R. R. Co. et al. 


Smith, Ark., to sta- 


(Also Fourth 


7310—Andrew Jergens Co. vs. 
7072—Vaughn’s Seed Store vs. % 
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December 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6540, Sub. No. 1—Butters Lumber Co, vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
6540, Sub. No, 2—Mullins Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

6540, Sub. No. 3—Phosphate Mining Co. vs. 9. A. L. Ry. 
6852—Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks vs. C. H. & D. Co. et a. 
7041—Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. Cin. Nor. Ry. Co. 
6146—Wait Talcott vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 

6435—Petit Salt Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 9—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Waters: 

a Foundry and Machine Co. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. 
et a 

Ogoenew a Worth, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 

7071—W. H. Wattam and J. S. Wattam vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
Wares” H. Wattam and J. S. Wattam vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. 
et a 
782—Dave C. Overfelt vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6519—W. H. Small & Co. et al. vs. IIl. Sg R. R. Co. 
6536—Southern Produce Co. a T. & P.. Ry. Co. 
6693—L. D. Smith et al. vs. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Se Grocery Co. vs. Tia! L. & Tex. BR. R. & BS. Co. 


6853—Imperial Valley Oil and Cotton Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co, et al. 


December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7353—Nitro Powder Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et 
7372—Natl. Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs, Norf. Sou. 

R. R. Co. et al. 
|, & S. 517—Rates on onions from Big Island, N. Y., and other 
points to Pine Island, N. Y., and other points. 
December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
7199—United Cigar Mfrs.’ Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
ae ae eee ee and Refining Co. vs. B. & O 
R 

is ow. — Smelting and Refining Co. vs. O. S. L. 
o. et 

7326—-S. Ward Hamilton Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 

December 10—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Waters: 
7234—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
7150—Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
7386—Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. et al. 
6703—McClintock & Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Go. et al. 

December 11—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner yee: 

* 6938—Cullman Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
Fourth Section.) 

* 7006—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R, Co. 
et al. (Also Fourth Section.) 

* 7103—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 196—New regulations and practices governing the 
switching of coal and coke in carloads from connecting car- 
riers destined to certain points on the C. M. & St. P., located 
within the limits of the Chicago switching district. 

ee Ritchie & Co. et al. vs. Vicks. S. & P. Ry. 


et a. 
6895— Watsontown Brick Co. vs. Nor. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7393—Natl. Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


(Also 


et al. 
a, Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


‘o. et al. 
7385—Rose & Wobbe vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 


—- mae F,. Murphy Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

7303—J. W. Butler Paper Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co 
et 


al. 
7393—Berry Coal and Coke Co. vs. C. & N. me aX Co. et al. 
7308—Cohn Bros. Cigar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Co. 
7396—Lucowici Celadon Co. vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. By. et al. 


December 11—Saginaw, Mich.—Examiner wee: 
7272—Michigan Salt Assn. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner ee 
7155—F.. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7160—Colonial Salt Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
7191—Thos. S. Smith vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
ae oe Iron and Steel Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 7193—Holland Blow Stave Co. vs. Ill. Cent. . % Co. 

* 7292—Standard Lumber Co. vs. A. B. & A. Co. et al. 

2 7316—Chickasaw Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. - “R om et al. 
* 7335—S'cotch Lumber Co. vs. Mich. Cent. . Co. et al. 


December 12—Argument at Washington, D. ¢ S.: 
oo Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
0. e 4 
ae Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs, A. T. & S. F. 
o. et a 
5394—-Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. 
& Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 12—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 
7238—M. Canales vs. G. H. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7390—International Salt Co. of N. Y. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications: 
1547—Southern Ry. Co. 
1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 
1780—C. C. McCain, Agent. 
This proceeding is to be heard in connection with the case, 
International Salt Co. of N. Y. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al., 
Docket 7390. 


December 14—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 
* 7380—A. Lachman & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
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December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 

* 7187—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Buffalo Creek 
R. R. Co. et al. 

* ra Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


December 14—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 
7069—Lone Star Brewing Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
7174—Coe, Converse & Edwards vs. B. & O. ‘ans “. al. 
7246—Chicago House Wrecking Co. vs. C. gE . Ry. Co. 


et al. 
7253—Sandusky Portland Cement Co, et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 


o. et al. 
* 7204—Indiana Silo Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 14—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner yee: 
7161—Bartlett-Hayward Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
6849—Atlas Coal and Coke Co. vs, P. R. iE Co, et al. 

6913—H. C. Jones & Co. vs. Nor. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. _ 
—a Freezing and Heating Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
et a 

December 15—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 
7383—Monarch Oil Refining Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

° 7361—Welsbach Co. vs. A. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 15—Houston, Tex.—Examiner east 
7121—South Texas Grain Co. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 
7104—Houston Gas Co. vs. Nor. Cent. Ry. Co. et al 
7143—Tyler Produce Co. et al. vs. Int. % Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 15—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
6164—Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
7165—Swift & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
7205—Swift & Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. * al, 
3561—S'wift. z Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co, et a 
7297—Walter R. Kirk vs. M. K. & T. £ Co. of Texas et al. 


December 16—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 
* 7280—W. F. Boardman Co. vs. Sou. ae. Co. et al. 
* 3785—Bancroft-Whitney Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 16—Memphis, Tenn. —Examiner Watkins: 

1. & S. 520—Rates on lumber from southern points to the Ohio 
River crossings and other points. (This proceeding will 
also be assigned for hearing at Louisville, Ky., on a date 
to be hereafter fixed.) 

* 6960—Vandenboom-Stinson Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. 
Ry. Co. 
* 7030—Memphis Freight Bureau for Banning Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6381—Application of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (Panama 
Canal Act). 

6615—Application of the Erie R. R. Co. 

6616—Application of the Erie R. R. Co. 

6504—Application of the Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
6631—Application of the Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
6570—Application of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
6573—Application of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
6765—Application of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
6603—Application of the Rutland R R. Co. 

6624—A pplication of the Grand Trunk at Co, Na Canada, 

6874—Application of the D. L. & W. 

December 16—Houston, Sax.teesemak ins 

a & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe 
R 0 

7o1i—Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co. 


734-"Standard Milling Co. vs. Int. & Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 16—Geneva, N. Y.—Examiner J. aor. Smith 
7111—Patent Cereals Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. Co. et al. 
6462—E. A, Nordstrom vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Go. et al. 


December 16—Chicago, IIl. pd Pacer at oe: 
=a Brewing Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
eta 
6305—John W. Keogh & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
6212—Omaha Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 17—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 
* — oa Commercial Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al, 
December 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7358—Hooker Limestone Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry 
* 7146—Mt. Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
* a Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. ; 
December 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7141—Lippard Stewart Motor Car Co. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 
R. R. Co, et al. 
7194—Lippard Stewart. Motor Car Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R R. 


Co. et al. 
7365—Buffalo Specialty Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 


December 18—Argument at wrageaen, = £-: 
§922—Mitchell Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. Co. et al. 
ee and _— Counties’ reient Rate Assn. vs. 
& R. G. B..R..Co. al. 
ead. Miathtende and Seite Counties’ Freight Rate Assn. vs. 
D. & R. G. R. R. Co. eta 
an oe and Delta Counties’ Freight Rate Assn. vs. 
& R. G. R. Co. et al. 
6788—“Sunerior Mfg. Co. vs. C. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
December 18—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner J. Riser Smith: 
7119—Corning Glass Works vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
7149—Thomas Fitzgerald Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. 


December 19—Williamsport, .e woes J. Edgar Smith: 
7239—E. Nerdi’s Sons vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 19—Argument at einai a C.: 
l. & S. 352—Rates on tomatoes from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Kansas City, Mo., and other points. 
l. & S, 393—Rates on tomatoes from Jacksonville, Fla., to St. 
Paul, Minn., and other points. 
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6922—Industrial Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
§6921—Industrial Traffic Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 
6840—Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
6818—Greer-Beatty Clay Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


December 21—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Watkins: 

* ae Freight Bureau vs, St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et a 

January 4—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

* ae lobe Grain and Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

eta 

* 7091—Chas. R. McCormick et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co, et al. 

January 5—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

* 7346—M. S. Bulkley & Co. vs. Pac. Co. et al. 

* 7366—Thomas Motor Car Co. vs. C. R. Il. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 6—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

* 1, & S. 180—Advances on tin cans and other commodities be- 
tween = in California and points in other states. 

. & S. 506—Rates on grain and grain products to stations in 
* Oe 

January 7—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

* 7206—R. H. Herron Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 

* See Iee, ‘Feed and Fuel Co. et al. vs. San P., Los 

S. et 

January 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 

* 3864—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
A. & 9. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 5294—Kirby Lumber Co. vs. G. &SF Ry. Co. et al. 

January 19—St. Louis Mo. weather Wood 

so 7 Portland Cement Co. vs. st. L. & 9. F. 
R. Co. e 

* 706 tape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R, R. Co. et al. 

* 1, & S. 501—Proportional rates on grain products from 
Omaha, Neb., and other points to destinations south of Ohio 
River. 

January 20—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 

7090—In the matter of embargoes. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER PANAMA CANAL ACT 
Hearings at Baltimore—Commissioner Clements, 


Berens 30—6566—Southern Ry. Co. (Chesapeake Steamshir 
0.). 
— 30—6602—Atlantic Coast Line (Chesapeake Steamship 
0.). 
ae Air Line Ry. Co. (Baltimore Steam 
acket Co 
December 2 and 3—6590—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.. (Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 
December 2 and 3—6580—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. (Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 
December 2 and 38—6602—Atlantic Coast Line (Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation 
December 2 and 3—6601—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. (Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 
December 2 and 8—6566—Southern Ry. Co. (Old Dominion 
Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 
Nos. 6667, 6669 and 6670 will be heard together; likewise, Nos. 
6566 and 6662, and also Nos. 6566, 6580, 6601 and 6602. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


oa 
No. 7206, Sub. No. 7. Newark Grain Co., Los Angeles, vs. 
Southern Pacific et al. 

Asks for reparation under switching case decision. 

No. 7486. Aetna Powder Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on blasting caps from Xenia, O., 
to Concord Junction, Mass. Asks for just and reasonable 
charges and reparation. 

No, 7487. Western Felt Works, Chicago, vs. Wabash et al. 

Against the first class rate of 75c on cotton shoddy garment 
padding and rule 25 (55c) on cotton shoddy lining, cotton 
window shade, felt and cloth and cotton piece yoods as unjust, 
unreasonable and discriminatory. Ask for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 7488. Commercial Club of Grand Island and Chamber of 
Commerce of Hastings, Neb., vs. M. K. & T. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable commodity rates to Grand 
Island and Hastings from various points. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 7489. Becker Brewing and Malting Co. et al., Ogden and 
Salt Lake City, vs. Denver & Rio Grande et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable rates on beer from Salt 
Lake and Ogden to points in Nevada. Ask for just and reas- 
onable rates and reparation. 

a —_ Seeparenane Commission of Oklahoma et al. vs. Atch- 
son eta 

Against the absence of joint through rates and routes on 
grain and grain products from stations in Oklahoma to New 
Orleans, Algiers, Port Chalmette, Westwego and other points 
in Louisiana for export and discriminatory in favor of Gal- 
veston. Asks for through routes and joint rates. 

No. 7481 —_— State Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C., vs. South- 
ern et al. 

a unjust and uMreasonable rates on lumber from Ore 

C., to New York City, due to Senne Asks for a 
— Ll exceeding 221%c and reparation 
No. 7482. T. B. Stone Lumber Co., Cincinnati, vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Alleges unjust ae discriminatory rates on gum lumber 
from Rome, Miss., to Cincinnati. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and oh 

we _ Interior Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Southern 
eta 

Unreasonable rates on lumber from Hie, Tenn., to Carnegie, 
Pa. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

— - Burrel Colline et al., Kansas City, vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 
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Alleges excessive rates and charges on peaches from Texas 
points to. Holderege, Neb. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 7492. Hartje Paper Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Steuben- 
ville, vs. Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 

Against a combination rate of $1.90 per ton on pulpwood, 
C. L., from points on the Hickory Valley R. R. to Steubenville, 
O., aS unreasonable and unjust. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, a rate of 1.60, and reparation. 

No. 7493. Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co., Marinette, Wis., vs. 
C. M. & St. P, et al. : 

Against a rate of 2lc on excelsior, C. L., Marinette to 
Houghton, Mich., and of 26c to Calumet, Mich., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for rates of 12c and léc respectively. 

No. = Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. P. R. R. 
et 


Against the storage rules in effect at Philadelphia, free time 
having been reduced froni four to two days, as being unjust. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation, 

No. 7495. Producers’ Sales Co., Providence, R. I, and South 
Norwalk, Conn., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

Alleges excessive, unjust and unreasonable C. L. rates and 
minimum weights from St. Louis to Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Tex., on oysters and other shell fish. Asks for cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, reasonable minimum 
weights and reparation. 

No. 7496, City Ice Delivery Co., Sandusky, Ohio, vs. Pere Mar- 
quette et al. 

Against a haulage charge on refrigerator cars used in trans- 
porting ice from Toledo, Ohio, to Rose Center, Mich., as unjust 
and unreasonable and without tariff authority. Asks for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
ereote office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
charge. 


No. A840, I. & S. 375. Rates on hogs from Sioux Falls, S. 
D. Order suspending the operation of tariffs canceling joint 
rate via circuitous route of 22c on hogs, C. L., from Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to Kansas City, Mo., vacated and set aside, it appearing 
that a rate of 22c will remain in effect via more direct route 
and that protestants have withdrawn their objections. 


INDICTMENTS AT PEORIA 


Agents of the division of inquiry of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been going over freight bills in 
Peoria where more liquor is distilled than in any other 
place on earth, with the result that three indictments have 
been returned against Clark Brothers & Co. and the Union 
Brewing Co. of that city. 

The first mentioned is accused of falsely stating the 
weights of eighteen L. C. L. shipments of liquor, the lowest 
understatement being of a few pounds and the highest of 
3,184. The total on the eighteen transactions amounted 
to 12,734 pounds, says the report to Commissioner Hall. 
The second indictment, also for understating weights, was 
nominally made by the Peoria Mercantile Co., which is a 
name Clark Brothers & Co. used, says the report to the 
Commission. The third indictment accuses Clark Bros. & 
Co. of falsely describing shipments of imported liquor. 

All the attempts, it is asserted, were detected and so 
the indictments really are accusations that the distillers 
tried to get concessions from the published rate instead of 
actually obtaining them. 


The brewing company is accused of submitting weights 
on 25 carloads of its product which were 254,560 pounds 
less than on which it finally paid freight, so its offense 
against the law, if any, is that of trying to get transporta- 
tion for more beer than covered in its shipping bills. 


ORDERS VACATED. 


The Commission, November 25, issued notices that 
I. and S. Docket No. 543, concerning rates on blackstrap 
from New Orleans and Port Arthur to Kansas City and 
other points, and No. 536, concerning rates between Sioux 
City and Minnesota and other states, on grain and grain 
products, are vacated. Both are set aside as of Decem- 
ber 1, 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER AND PROFITS 


How the Traffic Man May Assist in the Earn- 
ing of Dividends Told by William S. 
Groom—May Help Cut the Cost, 
Advance the Selling Price 
and Increase the 
Volume 


(From a paper read by William S. Groom, Traffic Manager 
of the Whitaker Paper Co., before the Traffic Branch of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, November 9.) 


There are only three possible ways to make or in- 
crease profit: By cutting the cost, by advancing the 
selling price, and by increasing the volume. The purpose 
of this short paper is to suggest in a very general way 
how the traffic department of any large business organ- 
ization can assist in doing all three. 

It is obvious at the outset that many of the factors 
entering into the cost of the product are entirely outside 
the field of the traffic man. There are others that come 
partly into his field, and still others that are entirely 
within it. The first we shall leave entirely to the con- 
sideration of others, but of the second and third we shall 
endeavor to suggest, in a very brief and general way, the 
possibilities of economy and efficiency which may result 
from a careful study and analysis of the various problems. 

In choosing the amount, kind, and location of all 
permanent investment, the traffic man can render splen- 
did assistance. Locations for main and branch factories 


-or warehouses must be chosen, not arbitrarily, but with 


reference to transportation facilities in relation to the 
market it is desired to reach. 

The rate fabric must be analyzed to ascertain the 
best location from which to draw raw material of proper 
quality and at lowest cost. It must be analyzed again 
to discover the most advantageous location from which 
to distribute the finished product in order to secure the 
lowest average of freight rates to the greatest extent of 
territory. These two things must be done, at first, inde- 
pendently, and then collaborated, the relative importance 
of the two factors considered, and a decision reached 
that will combine the best features of both projects. 


. Choosing Best Location. 


After the towns or cities where factories and ware- 
houses are to be placed have been decided upon, it is 
necessary to choose a particular location within the city 
to secure the best facilities. If there is to be local trade, 
a position must be chosen not too far from the business 
center, so that long wagon or truck hauls of local de- 
liveries or less-than-carload freight to depots may be 
avoided. 

Sidetracks of ample capacity must be assured, with 
easy connections to as many diverging railroads as pos- 
sible and at minimum switching rates, if switching is not 
entirely absorbed. 

Buildings should be so constructed that material can 
be unloaded continuously at minimum cost, and depart- 
ments should be so arranged that incoming material moves 
directly into the building over a short distance and pro- 
ceeds from department to department, always in the 
same direction, unti] it comes out finished and ready 
for shipment at another part of the building, where 
proper loading platforms and tracks are located. 

Much has been said by many writers on efficiency 
with regard to the elimination of lost motion in the move- 
ment of material in and out, and from one department 
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to another, and there is no longer any question in the 
minds of experts that here is an opportunity to effect 
great econonty. 

In the equipment of the buildings great care should 
be exercised in choosing the kind of elevators, conveyors, 
trucks, cranes, ete., best adapted to the particular pur- 
poses for which they are to be used. Electric trucks and 
spiral or other gravity conveyors are great sources of 
economy when properly adapted to the purpose. There 
is much literature and general information to be had on 
this subject, and a careful consideration of all of it will 
be found well worth while. 


Question of Horses or Motors. 


The question of horse and wagon vs. motor trucks 
is one of very great importance. _The former is cheaper 
to buy, and cheaper of upkeep, but requires long time 
in which to complete long hauls. The latter is more 
expensive to buy and to keep up, but negotiates the long 
hauls quickly. However, it is an expensive investment 
when idle between loads or in loading and unloading. 

In general, the deciding factors must be the nature 
and length of the average haul, the regularity or infre- 
quency of work to be done, and the nature of the material 
handled, how heavily it will load, and the time consumed 
in loading and unloading. 

Where the haul is short and the load light, or where 
a great length of time is consumed in loading and un- 
loading, the horse and wagon is certainly supreme. Where 
opposite conditions prevail, the motor truck will doubt- 
less be found most economical. 

In the cost of raw material available for conversion 
in the factory there are several elements of importance 
to the traffic man. 

As far as consistent with quality, the material should 
be drawn from points taking the lowest freight rates into 
the city in which the factory is located. The traffic man 
can sometimes secure more favorable rates on this ma- 
terial by carefully studying the tariffs for combinations 
to defeat through rates, or even secure a rate reduction 
by conference with railroad officials or hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The competition between railroads and boat lines is 
a well-known influence in the reduction of freight rates, 
and full advantage should be taken of it wherever possible. 


Carload Shipments. 


If some materials are purchased in less than carlots 
the situation should be carefully studied with a view to 
the feasibility of concentrating a number of small ship- 
ments at some intermediate or central point and ship- 
ping from there to destination as a carload. In many 
instances it is possible to combine two less-than-carload 
shipments into a full carload by studying the classifica- 
tions and tariffs to ascertain what materials may be 
advantageously mixed in the same car and securing the 
benefit of the stopover privilege to complete loading. 

The making up of various small shipments into a 
trap car loaded by the railroad company directly to the 
factory unloading platform furnishes another possibility 
of economy. by the elimination of drayage cost. 

In the cost of administration the traffic man can some- 
times effect very great economies by so systematizing the 
keeping of records and accounts that a minimum of effort 
and a small number of assistants can carry on the work 
that might require much greater expense if not so sys- 
tematized. The question of system, with proper forms 
and records, is almost a specialty in itself, and too much 
atiention cannot be paid to it. 
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By eliminating costly mistakes and having correct 


‘records available and accessible at all times, economies 


hard to appraise in dollars and cents, but nevertheless 
real and important, are effected. 

A good system in the traffic and shipping department 
will also serve to increase the volume of trade, for the 
reason that the modern customer appreciates good serv- 
ice. If mistakes are made in marking, packing or routing 
his shipments, or he cannot secure effective tracing or 
prompt and accurate information, he is likely to take his 
patronage elsewhere. On the other hand, if the system 


- is good, he will be assured of good service in all these 


details, and will be more likely to make future purchases, 
as well as to advertise the business by expressing his 
satisfaction to other prospective customers. 


Selling and Advertising. 


In modern business, the salesman and the advertising 
man have taken their places in the front rank. These 
two closely related fields are now considered by many 
the most important departments of the modern organiza- 
tion. It is not generally recognized that the traffic man 
should be an important member of the selling and adver- 
tising force, but the possibilities of economy and efficiency 
that he can bring to this department are of very great 
importance. 

It is well known that many millions of dollars are 
wasted annually in advertising that bring inadequate re- 
sults, or no results at all. Of course, this may be due 
to any one or more of various .causes outside the field 
of traffic; but how often has a splendidly planned ad- 
vertising campaign been launched in a territory that it 
was found later could not possibly be reached in com- 
petition with the product of a manufacturer who by his 
location enjoyed more favorable freight. rates? 

The price of any commodity depends largely upon 
competition, and to sell successfully on a large scale, a 
manufacturer must know his competition thoroughly. 
Almost always there is some territory where a particular 
manufacturer. has an advantage over all or most of his 
competitors by virtue of his geographical location. Only 
the traffic man can accurately map this territory. It is 
here that effort should be concentrated in order that this 
territory may yield all that may rightfully be expected 
from it. 

Outside this preferential territory lies usually a much 
larger territory where competition is keen, but no manu- 
facturer has any undue advantage. This territory can 
also be accurately mapped by the traffic man, and the 
advertising and selling campaign planned accordingly. 
At still further distance, perhaps, lies the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, where competition is extremely hard to meet and 
money spent in advertising and drumming is largely 
wasted, as it does not give a profitable return. 


Planning Selling Campaign. 


In planning the campaign it is only the traffic man 
who can give expert information on these matters, and 


‘ the organization that overlooks this fact will suffer in 


its dividends. Of course, there are exceptions to this, as 
some merchants and manufacturers of particular com- 
modities are able to reach every territory successfully, 
but the rule will apply to the average enterprise. 

A disadvantage in any particular territory may be 
due to an inferior freight service in many instances, quite 
as much as to a higher freight rate. The traffic man, by 
industry and perseverance and careful attention to de- 
tails, can sometimes overcome disadvantages in rate or 
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service by the judicious use of consolidated cars or the 
strategic location of branch stocks. 

In securing advantage of lowest rates from factory 
to market, careful attention must be given to packing 
of freight. The product must be packed well enough to 
insure its arrival in good condition, but it should not 
be too well packed, or needlessly heavy. The cost of the 
crate, wrapping, or container, including the cost of placing 
it on the goods, and the weight which the packing adds to 
the product, are the important points to study carefully 
in the search for economy. In some instances it even 
pays to ship carlots in bulk to some far distant distrib- 
uting point and have the product packed there for dis- 
tribution in less-carload quantities to nearby territory. 

In any event care must be taken to pack goods in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the classification 
or tariff to secure the lowest rating. There are even 
some instances where, on account of the additional ex- 
pense of packing, it may be economy to pay a slightly 
higher rate and use a cheaper method of packing. For 
example, there is a commodity, gummed paper, which in 
a certain classification territory takes a rating of second 
class in bundles and third class in cases. The difference 
between the cost of packing in bundles and cases is ap- 
proximately fifteen cents per hundred pounds. It will 
thus readily be seen that where the spread between sec- 
ond and third class rates is less than fifteen cents, the 
paper should be packed in bundles, and where the dif- 
ference is greater than that amount, cases should be used. 

A careful analysis of every factor and close attention 
to details will bring to light the source of many economies. 


Routing Shipments. 


Of course, the traffic department must route ship- 
ments to customers in such manner as will secure the 
best service and lowest freight rates. If a combination 
of local rates can be found which will make a lower 
charge on a shipment than the regular through rate, ad- 
vantage must be taken of it, as well as all advantages 
of differential rates, rail and water rates, etc. 

All of this work can and should be so systematized 
that a minimum of effort and assistance will be required. 

Charts for the proper packing of shipments under 
varying conditions can often be made and hung up in 
the shipping department. 

A card index of destinations to which shipments are 
moving can be made to show rating and routing informa- 
tion, so that once the information is obtained from the 
classifications and tariffs, it becomes a matter of per- 
manent record, easily available at a moment’s notice and 
without expert assistance. 

All of these questions are important in the matter 
of cutting the cost and thus increasing the profit. 

Whether or not the profit may be increased by ad- 
vancing the selling price depends at the outset upon 
whether or not the product has a fixed selling price; but, 
assuming that it has not, then its price to the buyer 
depends upon the ever-changing conditions of competition. 

Fixing the Price. 

The selling price of many a commodity in a given 
territory is obtained by adding freight charges to the 
price at the factory. This opens the door to possibilities 
of profit that many business men do not dream of. In 
order to take full advantage of this condition, the entire 
field of competition must be known and analyzed. Per- 
haps an example may best illustrate the principles in- 
volved. 

Pitch, and coal tar, and some of their products, being 
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heavy in weight and cheap in price, the freight rate is 
often extremely high in comparison with the value of the 
commodity. The number of plants producing these com- 
modities is of course limited, and results in a condition 
whereby one manufacturer or another enjoys an undue 


advantage in a certain territory. We will suppose that 
there is a manufacturer of pitch at Cincinnati and an- 
other at St. Louis, each competing in the southeastern 
territory. The cost of manufacturing is substantially the 
same at either point and the rate from Cincinnati to 
Knoxville or Chattanooga is $1.40 per ton cheaper than 
from St. Louis. 

The manufacturer at Cincinnati knows just how far 
the St. Louis manufacturer can shrink his net price at 


‘the factory to meet this competition, which we will say 


is 60 cents per ton, and so he bases his price delivered 
destination on the difference, 80 cents per ton, gets 10 
cents under the lowest price his competitor can afford 
to make, and adds an extra 70 cents per ton to his own 
average profit. 

To effectually make use of this idea requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of all conditions of competition and a 
comparative table of freight rates, showing the manu- 
facturer’s own rate to a given destination as well as the 
rates of each of his competitors. 

Such practice may not be applicable to many lines 
of business, but it is worth thinking over, to see whether 
or not it may be applied, and, if so, how far. 

Another way in which the traffic department may aid 
in advancing the price is by taking advantage of superior 
service. If the freight service to a given territory is 
much more prompt from the factory of one manufacturer 
than from any of his competitors, he can command a 
premium on rush orders if he so desires. 

If the traffic department knows how to route freight 
for fast service, orders at top prices can often be secured 
on a guaranteed delivery that the competitor finds it 
impossible to make. 


Increasing the Volume. 


Now as to increasing the volume of trade: A wise 
business man once said: “Get two new customers each 
day; one to increase your business, and the other to take 
the place of the customer you have lost.” 

It is well known in every large business enterprise 
that thousands of customers who have once been on the 
books are lost each year through some dissatisfaction. 
Many of these cases are found to be caused by delay in 
goods reaching the customer, damaged goods, caused by 
poor packing or rough handling, part of the goods arriving 
and the remainder lost in transit, or perhaps the customer 
stands the freight charges and is overcharged, or perhaps 
his shipment is lost altogether. All of these things, 
though unavoidable on the part of the shipper, are never- 
theless extremely annoying to the customer, and it is the 
manner in which each case is handled by the traffic de- 
partment that determines whether the man remains a 
satisfied customer or becomes an enemy of the shipper. 

All requests to trace should be attended to promptly 
and vigorously. It should be the aim of the traffic depart- 
ment to make the customer feel that the shipper’s interest 
in the order does not end in securing the carrier’s sig- 
nature to the bill of lading, which is so often found to 
be the case. Follow all tracers through and get results 
whenever possible and then make the most of what serv- 
ice you are able to gain for the customer. 

When goods are lost, short; or damaged in transit, or 
an overcharge is collected, help the customer in every 
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way possible, even to placing his claim for him and 
prosecuting it until payment is secured. He may not 
appreciate such favors to the point of placing business 
with a particular merchant or manufacturer at a higher 
price, but he certainly will give preference at the same 
price to the shipper that gives attention to such details. 

Above ali, be sure goods are properly marked, and 
packed to withstand the perils of transit. Damaged goods 
returned to the factory or warehouse in many instances 
constitute a triple loss—loss of freight charges and 
cost of repairs, loss of sale and loss of customer. 

In these and many other ways the traffic man can 
assist splendidly in cutting the cost, advancing the price 
and increasing the volume; and so he becomes an im- 
portant factor in any large business enterprise of to-day. 
The manufacturer or merchant must realize this and 
give the traffic expert full opportunity, both in an ad- 
visory and executive capacity. 

The traffic man, on the other hand, must measure 
up to the high standard that every expert must set for 
himself, if he would be worthy of his name. Sincerity, 


industry and thoughtful care are the only qualities that 
will spell success in the fullest measure. 


NEW CANADIAN COMMISSION 


The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel is no longer a parlia- 
mentarian and a statesman, but instead occupies a judicial 


WILFRID B. NANTEL. 


position on the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada. As minister of inland revenue he was giving 
good service, but he isn’t the sort of man that-cares to 
bother much about party expediency. Active politicians 
being required in the cabinet of Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
Nantel was, with his own consent, transferred. While 
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satisfying party requirements, the change is at the same 
time welcome to Mr. Nantel himself. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he has not been wholly happy under the burden 
of administering the affairs of a department which re- 
quires great attention to minor matters. But more than 
the responsibilities of his burdensome executive position, 
he disliked the part it is necessary for every minister 
of the crown to play in practical politics. In his new 
position Mr. Nantel occupies one of the most important 
and responsible positions in the country. For it is by 
this commission that the railways and the other public 
service corporations of the Dominion are regulated. He 
has been more or less connected with public affairs for 
the greater part of his life.'. He was born in St. Jerome, 
Quebec, on Nov. 8, 1857, and received his earlier educa- 
tion at the Seminary Ste. Therese de Blainville, where 
his brother, the Rev. Antonin Nantel, has for years been 
an instructor. He studied law in Laval University, and 
was graduated with distinction in 1879. He was admitted 
to the Quebec bar, and in 1889 was made a king’s coun- 
selor. After having been successively alderman and 
mayor of his native town, he entered politics, and in the 
general election of 1904 contested Terrebone County as 
a Conservative. He was unsuccessful, but persistent, and 
was elected to the House of Commons four years later. 
During the stormy session in the Canadian Parliament 
in 1911 he was a vigorous opponent of the Taft-Fielding 
reciprocity pact proposed for the United States and Can- 
ada. It was in this fight that he came into considerable 
prominence as a debater. Then, upon the Laurier ad- 
ministration being defeated at the polls in the general 
election of September, 1911, on this reciprocity issue, Mr. 
Nantel was taken into the cabinet of Premier Borden and 
made minister of inland revenue. He is a man of con- 
siderable wealth, secured through his legal practice and 
through investment in real estate. 


TANNING EXTRACTS CLASSIFICATION 


A hearing was had on November 25 before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Washington on the formal 
complaint of the National Association of Tanners against 
the Lehigh Valley and other carriers, in which the objec- 
tion is to an increase in classification rating from sixth 
to fifth class on‘ tanning extracts, myrobalans, etc. 

A. B. Hayes appeared for the tanners and F. C. Ken- 
ney for the carriers. Nominally the extracts have moved 
under the fifth-class rates, but the rules and exceptions 
to the tariffs have had the effect of giving them a rate 
better than fifth. When the carriers removed the excep- 
tions and rules relating to the movement of the affected 
commodities, the effect was to increase the rates from 
20 to 25 per cent, according to the allegation of the 
complaint. 

The complainants placed on the stand W. R. Campbell, 
traffic manager of the Union and other tanning companies, 
F. C. Pratt of the United States Leather Co. and Secre- 
tary Beye of the association making the complaint, to 
explain the situation to Examiner Barclay, who conducted 
the hearing. 


CAR FIGURES DISCONTINUED. 


The American Railway Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago decided to discontinue the compilation of 
statistics regarding car surpluses and shortages and car 
balance and performance. The action was taken on rec- 
ommendation of a special committee. 
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TERMINALS AND CONGESTION 


(From the report. of Bion J. Arnold on Chicago’s railway 
terminals. Much of what is said applies to other cities as well.) 


The railway terminal situation in this city has been 
for many years a topic of serious and earnest considera- 
tion on behalf of the entire shipping public. The inade- 
quacy of the downtown terminals, with attending delays in 
the transaction of business with the railway companies, 
particularly in the movement of teams to and from the 
railway freight stations, has been a serious embarrass- 
ment to the successful development of the commerce of 
the city. 

Anyone who recalls the difficulty of getting freight 
forwarded during previous busy years needs nothing furth- 
er to impress upon him the terminal inadequacy, as at 
present operated. There have been no recent notable im- 
provements, except the new Soo Line terminal. There are 
vexatious delays even during the present unsatisfactory 
condition of general business. Many shippers find that 
shortly after the middle of the afternoon they might as 
well stop shipping by team, because the goods cannot be 
‘received by the railroads and forwarded the same night. 
Instead of any concerted move on the part of the carriers 
to increase the use of their facilities, there have been 
several propositions to shorten the hours during which 
they will receive freight. 

As a partial relief of the unsatisfactory conditions 
which have existed for years certain instrumentalities have 
been utilized by the carriers in an effort to relieve expen- 
sive congestion and at the same time augment the ter- 
minal facilities of the carriers. Among the added facili- 
ties which have been so utilized are the following: Indus- 
trial sidetracks, so-called “trap-cars,” lighters on the river, 
the tunnel under the streets. 


Sidetracks. 

It has always been the practice of the carriers to take 
from and deliver to industries having sidetrack facilities, 
carloads of freight without imposing additional charges 
thereon. 

Spurs and sidetracks connecting industries with the 
carriers’ rails within the switching limits constitute a 
portion of the carriers’ terminal facilities. Delivery of a 
car upon an industrial siding is a substitute for delivery 
upon public team tracks, and no additional service being 
involved, can be made no basis for additional charges. 
(1704. 18 I. C. C. 310.) If a car comes into Chicago sta- 
tion and is reconsigned for redelivery to an industry, an ad- 
ditional charge is collected. 

It is now proposed by the carriers to make an addi- 
tional charge for this industrial delivery (some “trial” 
tariffs have already been issued), this charge to be of 
such an amount as will, in many instances, deprive the 
owner of side tracks of a substantial part of the investment 
which has been made by the shipper in an effort to pro- 
vide himself with terminal facilities. 

The railroads report the movement of carload freight 
to and from industries in Chicago at about one hundred and 
fifty thousand per month. At the proposed minimum charge 


of $2.50 per car there would be an additional tax imposed 
upon the commerce and industry of this city of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars per month. 


Trap-Cars. 


It has been the practice of the carriers to permit par- 
ties having track facilities at their places of business to 
load mixed cars of merchandise, the carriers receiving 
and delivering the same without additional charge over 
and above the regular Chicago rate. This practice has 
been in effect for more than a generation. It has become 
the principal factor utilizad in the receiving and delivering 
of package freight to the railway companies (about 52 per 
cent). : 

An illustration ,f the advantage to the railroad com- 
panies is an attempt of one shipper to deliver his ship- 
ments for the C. M. & St. P. for one day by team instead 
of by trap-car. The last of these teams was not unloaded 
until 10 a. m. the next day, showing the inability of that 
station to handle properly even that relatively small addi- 
tional tonnage. 

Another illustration of the advantage to the railroads 
of inbound trap-cars is the large space in some of the 
freight houses, which was formerly entirely devoted to 
the traffic of one consignee, requiring several gangs of 
men in each house to handle it. Since this firm has erect- 
ed a warehouse upon trackage the cars go direct to that 
warehouse without rehandling by the carriers. 

The trap-car system, supplemented by lighter and tun- 
nel, is the salvation of the smaller shipper not provided 
with trackage, who is obliged to use the team. If anything 
is done to divert to the streets any considerabie portion of 
this trap-car tonnage, there will be such a congestion at 
the freight houses that the smaller shipper will be almost 
put out of business. The experience at the C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. above referred to would be repeated at other freight 
houses. 


This ‘“trap-car” system has resulted in relief to the 
entire city. It has made it possible for the warehouses, 
manufacturing plants, etc., to locate in the several parts 
of the city upon equal terms; it has tended to relieve con- 
gestion in certain previously so-called desirable localities 
in respect to transportation; it has tended to relieve con- 
gested team traffic upon the public streets; it has tended 
to relieve the carriers from the enormous expense of fur- 
nishing facilities for the traffic (which would otherwise be 
forced upon them by team at their downtown terminals), 
which the law imposes upon the carriers to provide; it 
enables the carriers to handle about half of the mer- 
chandise at outlying transfer houses, or during the morn- 
ing instead of the rush part of the afternoon. 


After many years of operation under this plan, and 
after commerce and industry has shaped itself to this ar- 
rangement, it is now proposed by the carriers to make an 
additional charge for this service, this charge to. be of 
such an amount as to compel many shippers to return 
to teaming as a method of taking their freight to and from 
the various railway freight stations. 

Assuming the correctness of the opinion of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, before referred to, in the 
matter of industrial delivery of straight cars, can there be 
any warrant for making an additional charge for a similar 
car loaded with less than carload consignments upon which 
the railroad earnings in the aggregate are much more than 
upon the straight car? 

Lighters. : 


About ten years ago there was created, at the request 
of one of the Chicago railways, a lighterage service on the 
river for the carriage of freight to and from railroads, in- 
dustries, etc., located upon and adjacent to the river. 

It permitted industries on the north side of the city 
served by one road only to reach the roads entering the 
southern part of the city at an equal basis with the indus- 
tries located in that part of the city. The operation of the 
lighters is in effect a floating terminal or inside belt line, 
which has enabled many shippers to reach distant roads 
promptly and economically, particularly those shippers on 
the north side, who had been so located that it was eco- 
nomically difficult to reach the southern depots by team- 
ing across the loop district, or by switching movement 
through the congested terminals. 

This service was especially helpful to several hundred 
smaller shippers who use the lighterage public receiving 
stations. Many smaller shippers who are unable to make 
up trap-cars, have been given a similar service by the 
lighters, which facility put them upon the same trans- 
portation basis as their neighbors having trackage. 

During the past ten years a general arrangement has 
existed between the earriers and the lighters which per- 
mitted the lighter companies to maintain that service in 
connection with all carriers entering the city of Chicago 
having terminals on the river, some of whom are not pro- 
vided with room for locating industries upon their own 
terminals. 

It is now proposed by the carriers to cancel the ar- 
rangement which has long been in effect with the lighters, 
the result being that the lighters must retire from busi- 
ness, and the service which they have heretofore rendered 
to the public will cease. The only alternative left to 


many of the shippers now using the lighters will be to — 


return to the practice of moving their products to and 
from the stations of the carriers by team, largely across 
the business portion of the city. 


Tunnel, 

The Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Company (known 
as the Illinois Tunnel). 

Recognizing the tunnel to be a common carrier, the 
railroads, a number of years ago, entered into a joint ar- 
rangement whereby they received and delivered freight to 
the tunnel coming from and destined to their receiving and 
delivering points on basis of the Chicago rate, compensat- 
ing the tunnel for the service performed by that company. 
The outcome of the arrangement has been an enormous ex- 
pense to the tunnel in making connections to many plants, 
and the opening of four public receiving stations located 
in various parts of the city. The result of this has been 
that part of the traffic which formerly moved through the 
streets by team has been transferred to the tunnel, which 
service has been of value to the whole city. 

It is now the purpose of all the western carriers to 
entirely abrogate the arrangement with the tunnel, and 
also on the part of the eastern carriers except in respect to 
the four public receiving stations. This action will prove 
detrimental to the best interests of the city at large. It 
will also result in practicufly eliminating the tunnel as 
a carrier of freight. 
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Free and convenient use of the Municipal Pier being 
built on the lake front would depend largely upon tunnel 
and lighterage service. If these facilities are put out of 
business the value to the citizen of that improvement 
would be reduced and the large investment made by the 
city would be impaired. 


Congested Streets. 


As evidence of the importance of this subject there 
is an average daily movement of outbound package freight 
from Chicago shippers of 8,400 tons, of which only about 
2,300 tons is now handled by team through the city freight 
houses. There is an inbound movement to local consignees 
of about 4,400 tons, of which only about 1,230 tons is han- 
dled by team. The larger portion, about 9,270 tons per 
day, is received from and delivered to the railroads by 
trap-car, tunnel and lighter. If the proposed charge goes 
into effect much of this large tonnage will be compelled to 
move through the streets of Chicago (the major portion 
through the south side), to and from the railway freight 
stations, which, under present conditions, are handling to 
and from teams less than one-third of the tonnage. 

If only half of this nine thousand tons is diverted to 
team it will more than double this class of traffic through 
the city streets, and as 6,000 lbs. represents a two-horse 
truck load, that half would require more than fifteen hun- 
dred additional daily team loads through the city streets. 


The Tax on Commerce. 


Assuming, however, that the traffic continued to move 
in the same proportions from industries, and the proposed 
charge of 80c per ton was collected, the additional tax 
upon the commerce of the city, would amount to about two 
hundred thousand dollars per month. 

Adding to this the proposed charges for industrial car- 
load delivery makes an additional burden of some six or 
seven million dollars per annum sought to be collected 
from the merchants and manufacturers of Chicago, who 
are already handicapped by several discriminating and 
harmful adjustments of freight rates; the partial alter- 
native to this large payment being seriously congested 
streets and delays at freight houses. 


WASTEFULNESS OF TRUCKING METHODS 


(By Fred A. Hortter, Car Accountant, Boston & Maine R. R. 
System, in The American City.) 


The practices in vogue in highway freight transporta- 
tion have not radically changed during the last generation, 
while the conditions of operation have continually grown 
more complex through the increase in volume of freight 
handled. 

From my office window I look out upon one of the 
principal avenues leading from the business district of 
Boston to the freight yards of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. From my observation of the traffic on this highway, 
it has been evident to me for many years that the move- 
ment of freight through our city streets has been con- 
ducted with very little effort to systematize the handling 
of the different lots of freight in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. 

To substantiate this, let me cite one or two instances 
which have come to my notice which also show with 
what the railroad must contend in its effort to comply 
with the demand for efficient service. Observation of the 
terminal yard teaming in the B. & M. R. R. yards in 
Boston showed that in one day 10,264 horse-drawn vehicles 
handled freight to the outbound freight houses. The 
total outward tonnage for the week amounted to but 
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22,416 tons, which showed an average. horse-vehicle load | 


of only 36 /100 of a ton each. Calculate the efficiency 
of a 5-ton unit operating under this load factor. 

In another observation in a trucking concern hauling 
approximately 180,000 tons of merchandise annually, the 
ratio of loaded and empty mileage of the horse vehicles 
was found to be 241:143, while the actual moving time 
represented but 22.95 per cent of the total day’s work. 

Of course these figures show the actual conditions 
studied in one city during but a comparatively short 
period. Nevertheless, they indicate a lack of efficiency 
which is alarming when we consider that the public 
has to pay the bills. It is not fair to the railroads or 
to the public that the high grade of efficiency attained 
in one division of freight transportation should be handi- 
capped by failure to improve the street transportation 
that occurs at each end of the railroad transportation, 
thereby causing an unnecessary increase to the consumer 
in the cost of the commodities transported. 


Were the teamsters and shippers alone concerned, 
conditions would be bad enough; but it must be remem- 
bered that, from the time a freight car is placed in the 
freight terminal yard for unloading, the railroad is at 
the mercy of the consignee, so far as that particular 
piece of equipment is concerned. The load may be such 
as could be readily removed in a. few hours’ time. Never- 
theless, either through inadequate facilities for handling 
or because the time is not particularly convenient, or 
possibly because the consignee considers the full free 
allowance as his inallienable right as prescribed by the 
National Code of Rules, this full free time—and in many 
cases more—is consumed in unloading. In saying “in 
many cases more,” I speak conservatively, for (to quote 
from the reports issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission) $9,379,524 of the gross income of the railroads 
of the country in 1911 consisted of penalties received for 
the detention of freight beyond the free time limit. Do 
not misconstrue this as being a desirable source of in- 
come to the railroads, because such is not the case. 
Every dollar collected for demurrage carries with it a loss 
of $2.35 in the earning capacity of the cars held beyond 
the free time limit. Calculated on the basis of the de- 
murtfage receipts for the year ending June 30, 1911, the 
loss to the railroads in the earning capacity of their 
freight equipment amounted to more than $10,482,700, 
above all revenues from demurrage. 


Car Detention Increasing. 


The most serious aspect of the whole situation is 
the fact that the average car detention is constantly in- 
creasing. This is evidenced by the reports for New 
England for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, which show 
an average car detention for these years of 1.58 days 
per car, 1.63 days per car, and 1.66 days per car, respec- 
tively. 

During all of this period the National Code of De- 
murrage Rules was in effect. To be sure, the increase 
is very slight, being but 8/100 of a day per car, but it 
assumes considerable proportions when based upon the 
three million cars included in the figures from which 
this average was compiled. Expressed concretely, it 
amounts in the aggregate to 240,000 car days; or, ex- 


pressed in terms of cars, the railroads of New England 
have been called upon to increase their equipment by 
800 cars within three years at a cost of nearly a million 
dollars, merely because of the inefficient system under 
which the freight is handled beyond the railroad’s ter- 
minals. 
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If we pursue this line of thought a little further, 
we find that this increased freight car detention time 
not only makes a proportionate decrease in railroad work- 
ing equipment, but seriously affects terminal yard facili- 
ties, the expansion of which is definitely limited by city 
real estate values and the ‘conditions of the surrounding 
properties, inasmuch as the railroads are surrounded by 
industries that have secured available sites along the 
line of the carriers in order to be easily accessible to 
transportation facilities. 

In this quandary the railroads must seek the co-opera- 
tion of the business world in working out the problem 
of securing the best transportation possible from the 
shipper to the consignee, not only by the railroad, but by 
street. The aim of well-managed manufacturing enter- 
prises is always to effect the greatest economy in the 
cost of production that is consistent with the standard 
of quality and price of the manufactured product de- 
manded by the consumer. 

It has been evident in past years that a multitude of 
small railroads not operated as a system cannot produce 
the quality of transportation demanded in the United 
States. The result has been to amalgamate these small 
lines into powerful systems of railroads. However, when 
we consider the trucking industry in our various cities, 
we find a multitude of teaming concerns that are operating 
independently without any attempt at co-operation or a 
consolidation along the lines of greater economy or in- 
creased efficiency. 


It is commonly said that in our large cities the team- 
sters are not making any money, but are securing a bare 
existence in their particular field of industry. When we 
consider the lost motion and waste which characterize 
the effort of these innumerable teamsters to handle their 
traffic without co-operation with others similarly en- 
gaged, it is not surprising that they are not growing rich. 
.These various trucking concerns perform under contract 
about 60 per cent of the street haulage of freight in our 
larger cities. Most of the business houses prefer to hire 
this service, because they themselves have been unable 
to solve the problem of handling it for themselves— 
largely because of failure to apply scientific study to its 
intricate propositions. 

The Remedy. 


The remedy is apparent. It lies in the co-ordination 
of the railroad and highway movement of merchandise 
with a consolidation of the trucking interests, resulting 
practically in an extension of railroad operating methods 
beyond their terminals. The principal advantage of this 
plan to the railroads lies in a train schedule system of 
operation and a marked reduction in the detention of 
freight on the railroad premises. 


There is no reason why a powerful and efficient truck- 
ing organization of this nature should not effect an enor- 
mous saving over present cost. It could also render 
greatly improved service through the employment of sci- 
entific and efficient methods of operation, and a truck- 
dispatching system worked out along the same lines as 
are the train dispatching and car distribution systems of 
our railroads. 

This would prevent the use of a 5-ton truck for carry- 
ing a small lot of freight weighing only a few hundred 
pounds, one or two’miles across the city, by arranging 
to have that truck move via a definite schedule to its 
destination, picking up en route sufficient other parcels 
of freight to utilize to the fullest extent the carrying 
capacity of the vehicle. 
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Furthermore, an organization of this kind could prob- 
ably establish central clearing stations at convenient 
points in the business districts to which light-capacity 
vehicles could be run from nearby warehouses and from 
which consolidated loads could be moved in high-capacity 
motor trucks to the railroad and steamship terminals, 
bringing back on their return similar heavy loads of 
inward freight for redistribution from the central station. 
Thus we could secure substantially an extension of the 
railroad operating methods beyond railroad terminals. 
Warehouse to warehouse delivery is successfully carried 
on in Europe, and from the fact that oyer 60 per cent 
of our city freight haulage is Boston, New York and 
Chicago is done under contract with truckmen, it is evi- 
dent that the business world in our large cities would 
welcome an improvement along these lines. 

The efficiency of every transportation line is in a 
great measure limited by the adequacy of its terminal 
facilities. No railroad can be more efficient than its ter- 
minals permit it to be. Confusion or congestion in freight 
terminals will react throughout the entire transportation 
line using that terminal, hence I am confident that the 
solution of terminal freight congestion lies along the lines 
of improved street transportation by the trucking in- 
dustries, through consolidation. 


RULING ON WAR TAX 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 27.—Robert Williams, junior 
acting commissioner of internal revenue, holds it to be 
the duty of the railroad company to see that the internal 
revenue stamp is duly affixed and canceled when the bill 
of lading is issued and delivered to the shipper, the law 
indicating that the shipper must pay and that messages 
by officers or employes concerning business of their 
railroads are exempt when sent over wires on their road. 


CHAIRMAN HARLAN RETURNS 


Chairman Harlan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission returned to his office Monday morning, after an 
absence of more than three months spent at his summer 
home at Essex, N. Y. Owing to illness he remained away 
much longer than he had intended. While the advanced 
rate case was under consideration Mr. Harlan planned to 
spend part of his vacation in touring Europe in an auto- 
mobile. He sent a new machine to one of the German 
ports, and it arrived just in time to be taken up, so it 
has been reported, by the military authorities, who then 
thought and still think they need all the automobiles on 
which they can lay their hands, for war purposes. The 
chairman was heartily congratulated by his friends upon 
his return to work, although, judging from the number 
of reports he wrote while away on his so-called vacation, 
there was little of the time when he was not working. 


MILEAGE NOTICE WITHDRAWN 


The Delaware & Hudson, the New York Central and 
the West Shore have withdrawn that notice in their pas- 
senger tariffs increasing mileage-book rates, which said: 
“Such books, however, when issued prior to Oct. 1, 1914, 
will not be valid on New York Central or West Shore 
railroads,” to which exception was taken at the time of 
filing. The withdrawal of the notice has caused the Com- 
mission to vacate and set aside its I. and S. order, No. 
524, by means of which the tariffs were suspended pend- 
ing investigation. The objectionable limitation, if per- 
mitted to become effective, would have been discrimination 
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against those who bought the books before October 1, so 
as to avoid the increase in rates. 


TYPICAL NEW PASSENGER FARES 


Here are some of the passenger fares that will be- 
come effective December 15 if the Commission does not 


-Suspend the tariffs bys means of which the carriers are 


endeavoring to improve their revenues: 


New York to Pittsburgh, increased from $10.50 to 
$11; differential line, from $9 to $9.50; to Cleveland, 
from $13 to $13.50; differential lines, $12 to $12.10; Cin- 
cinnati, $17 to $18.68; differential lines, from $15 to 
$16.68; Indianapolis, $18.50 to $20.15; differential, $16.50 
to $18.15; Chicago, $20 to $21.10; differential, $18 to 
$19.10; St. Louis, $24.25 to $27.75; differential, $21.25 to 
$21.75; Kansas City, $29.75 to $30.35; differential, $26.75 
to $27.35; St. Paul, $28.05 to $29.15; differential, $26.05 
to $27.15; Denver, $42.60 to $43.81; differential, $39.60 to 
$40.81; Ogden, $57.40 to $57.45; differential, $54.40 to 
$54.45; El Paso, no change; San Francisco, $79.75 to 
$80.35; differential, $76.75 to $77.35. 

Chicago to Cincinnati, $6 to $7; Detroit, $5.50 
$6.80; Buffalo, $12 to $13.10; differential lines, $10.50 
$11.60; Pittsburgh, $10.50 to $11.70; differential lines, 
$9.50 to $10.70; Washington, $17.50 to $18; Philadelphia, 
$18 to $19.10; Boston, $22 to $23.10; via Pennsylvania 
lines, $25 to $26.10, and B. & O., $23 to $24.10; St. Louis, 
$5.80 to $7.50, all lines. 


Since the Supreme Court, in the early summer, decided 
the so-called Pipe Line case, holding that the respondents 
were common carriers and subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries relative to its future action 
under Docket No. 4199, which covers the original order 
of investigation into the reasonableness of the rates, rules, 
regulations and practices of pipe lines which are subject 
to the act. The jurisdictional question now having been 
settled, the proceeding has again been taken up and is now 
being actively prosecuted in accordance with its original 
terms, which bring into question the reasonableness of the 
rates, rules, regulations and practices of the pipe lines. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Position as local or soliciting FREIGHT 
AGENT or in accounting department, by young man 
twenty-four years of age, with seven years’ experience 
with short-line roads in all departments. Familiar with 
I. C. C. classifications and F. C. A. rules. Would consider 
a position in traffic department. Employed at present. 
Al reference regarding ability and character. Address 
P. B. 171, The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 

SSL SS 

POSITION WANTED—Experienced RAILROAD MAN, 
age 28, married; 11 years’ experience as railroad and 
express agent and telegraph operator; now a La Salle 
Extension University student. Wants position with in- 
dustrial traffic department. Address S. V. 81, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, Il. 

AAT NI RR Ra ARN SE TONE eM 

RATE AND CLAIM MAN, age 31, at present connected 
with a traffic bureau, desires to make connection with a 
manufacturing or mercantile concern. Familiar in all 
territories; 11 years’ experience. T. F. 24, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, III. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Parkersburg Transfer & Storage Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


101-113 Ann Street, 
DISTRIBUTING AND FORWARDING AGENTS. 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 433 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Building 


Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 


Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. 8S. Bonded Transfer (Mobile,;Alabama} 


Forwarding Agents and Distributors of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





D. A. MORR TRANSFER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street, 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES 


Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 








BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Main Office, 310 Sansome St.. Telephone Sutter 940. 

China Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
St., with spur track. General Storage. Grain and 
cleaned, polished and graded. Forwarding Agents and Pub- 
lic Weighers. Spur Track connection with all Railroads 
entering San Francisco. China Basin Warehouses and 
Wharves the only public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rail and public warehouse meet. No drayage. 





If you want the names of Warehousemen at 
cities not shown in this Directory, write 
The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





’ 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


amport ana export freignt contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





THE SOUTH WEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“The Largest Modern Warehouse West of Chicago” 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusively for Merchandise eS, See and 
Distribution. Guaranteed Service. west rates in 
United States. Bonded and free warehouses. Write us. 
We like to answer’ questions. Our booklet, of interest 
to any concern doing a warehousing or distributing busi- 

ness, free for the asking. 


Pearce Forwarding Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Prompt service, courteous treatment, warehouse- 
men and drayage contractors; Package cars operated 
to southwestern points at reduced rates. 





Jones & Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Storage, Forwarding and Distributing Agents. 
Rail and Water Facilities. 
All Steamers Can Dock at Our Wharves. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO, 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations,. Customs Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur- Mer. 


“jeri ric” UP-TO-DATE 


And that is by checking the changes from week to week as they are printed in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 
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SERVICE BUREAU 
A CHANGE IN NAME 418 S. bee Street 
waar Traffic Service Bureau 
Enlargement of Magazine’s Title Due to Federal, June, 24, 1912, at the postomtice at 
Trade Comnission Legislation—Its Doings —————— 
to Be saaaten, in This Journal’s Field 





IPTIONS 
lably In Advance 





‘Tic Service Regulation and Federal Tra ING RATES 
8 de Reporter” ication to the Chicago office. Copy 


‘The change is due to.the approaching enactment into. any particular issue must reach 
law of the Federai Trade Commission bill and indi- teguired, aaa tase reach us hot 
cates our purpose to cover a much wider field, includ- = ________ 
ing, without any diminution in efficiency, the one we BER, 1914 No. 9 
have been occupying and also the additional one OOS 
opened by this new legislation. 

The bill has passed both the House and Senate' ~~ 
and is now in conference for concurrénce in the Sen- 
ate amendments. When the commission for which 
it provides is created and begins work, we shall: fur- 
nish to our subscribers, through a special correspond- 
erit in Washington, all its rulings and decisions: Its 
jurisdiction includes all corporations and trade asso-’ Correspondent) 
ciations doing an interstate business, except common History of the legislation that 
carriers and banks. When the commission actually , 2*t Just passed by Congress 

Commission shows that the 
begins: work it is probable that this magazine will be- heteration in the. Senate ur 
come, instead of a monthly, a semi-monthly,’ or per- jortant committees of the House 
haps weekly journal. In the meantime we shall fur-' which period exhaustive hear- 
nish to our subscribers all the preliminary news Show that the Senate commit- 

concerning this addition to the machinery of the gov- »@S 1oné-had in contemplation 
tommiss‘on, with powers over all 

ernment. sesisepmenioanih setts y~++-- «--fg an interstate trade similar to 

the powers exercised by. the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

Tn et & troduced a resolution authorizing that committee to report 
to the Senate what changes were necessary or desirable 

in the laws relating to the control of corporations, persons 

or firms engaged in interstate commerce, and on July 26, 

I Ss 1911, this resolution was adopted by the Senate. Under 

nearly 3,000 pages. 

Even prior to that time, on July 5, 1911, Senator New- 
lands had introduced a bill (which was the original) pro- 
viding’ for the creation of an Interstate Trade Commission. 
After the hearfngs referred to, Senator Newlands withdrew 
introduced another bill to create an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission. This bill was tentatively taken up by the Senate 
interstate commerce committee and amended in many par- 
ticulars, but the committee took no final action at the time. 

It was this bill, as tentatively amended by the Senate 


mission over common carriers. 

this order exhaustive hearings were held, during which 103 
the bill in its original form, and on Aug. 21, 1911, intro- 
cominittee on interstate commerce, which Senator Newlands 





ATIVE HISTORY 


the Federal Trade Com- 
Has Now Culminated 
Has Been Under 

m in Congress 

Years 





Legal 
Department 
Column 


During President Taft's administration, Senator Clapp, 
then chairman of the interstate commerce committee, in- 
persons gave their views on every phase of suggested trust 
legislation, and the printed reports of these hearings fill 
duced a substitute therefor withi the same title and pur- 
pose. . At a still later date, Feb. 26, 1912, Senator Newlands 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Rates will be quoted upon Ee to the Chicago office. Cop: 
for advertisements to appear in any particular issue must reach 
our office on or before the 10th of the month. 

If proof of advertisement is required, copy must reach us not 
Jater than-the 6th of the month. 


OCTOBER, 1914 No. 10 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


:_ After “this issue Public Servicé Regulation and 
Federal ‘Trade Reporter will be a semi- monthly in- 
stead of a monthly magazine. This change is made 
in the interest of our subscribers. We. have felt, 
SUBS! especially sinée the enactment of the legislation for 

Payable Inve =. Federal Trade Commission, the activities of which 

“United States, Mexico, Cuba e® this magazine will follow, that we ought not to 
Other Postal Union Countries.  2llow such long intervals to elapse between issues. 
—<——$—$=$=$=$=$ ===. We shall, therefore, hereafter issue on the first and 
Vol. 3 NOVEM fifteenth of every month, and present to our read- 


= ers all the news‘ of interest in our field up to that 
ANTI-TRUS” date. There will be no change in subscription price 
New Life to the Nation, 
Says Underwood 

years’ sleep such as was manifested in the appreciation of 

the importance of the law regulating interstate transportation: 

After expressing hi¢ warm admiration for the fidelity: 
and intelligence with which Congress had carried out this 


at present, either to new or old subscribers. 
(By a Staff Correspondent at Washington, D. C.) 
is likely to mark the new trade enactment. 
legislative program the President says: “The program had: 


Views of President Wilsor om te Accomplish. 
ments of His Administration—Analysis by 
The Federal Trade Commission Law, and its supplement, 
the so-called Clayton Anti-Trust Act, are receiving abundant | S Y 
attention at the hands of the leading statesmen and legis- vv . 
Immediately after the passage of the last of the measures, 
outlined in President Wilson’s legislative program of De-! 
several distinct parts and many items, but, after all, a single 
purpose, namely, to destroy private control and set business 
free. That purpose was manifest enough in the case of the a a 
tariff and in the legislation affecting trusts; but, though per- - 
haps less evident upon the surface, there it lay, at the very 





























Former President Taft of the Federal 

Trade Commission Act—Expresses 
Approval—The New Laws Give 

latofs of the nation, This fact presages a quick realization 

by the business world of the scope‘and potency of these laws. 

In-view of this wide interest no Rip Van Winkle twenty 

cember last, he took cognizance of thé event by reviewing 

the achievements of his administration at considerable length ‘ . 

in a letter dated October 17, addressed to Majority Leader: Sub sty 1} Tien 

“Underwood of the House of Representatives, 

heart of the currency bill, too. May I not add, even though 

it lies outside the field of legislatfon, that that, and that 

chiefly, has been the object of the foreign policy of the gov- 

ernment during the last eighteen months?” 

This last statement divulges for the first time the inside 
motive of the policy pursued in dealing with the Mexican 
situation. But it is that portion of the President’s letter bear- 
ing on the Trade Commission and Anti-trust laws that is of 
chief interest here. Dealing with the motives which inspired 
these measures the President says: 

To Kill Monopoly in the Seed. 

“The Congress has sought, in the Trade Commission 
bill and in the Clayton bill, to make men in a small way of 
business as free to succeed as men in a big way, and to kill 


monopoly in the seed. Before these bills were passed the law 
«was already clear enough that monopolies once formed were 






























































